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STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  i   C^^c^.^-.-^^   CIRCUIT  ioURT, 

>Vt-w.,  ,  County.S^  ^^^^  Term,  18 A^J^ 

Being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he 


alUndcd  as  a  Witm;ss  at  the  above  Term  /  ,.^^        day^,  at  the  instance  of  the 

Subscribed  and  sworn  lo,  before  ^/^^ //— ^c^^TL  c;^^- 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to,  before 
me  thJis    ^^^^^  day  [ 

ofXu^  18 


^^^^  ^-^Cyj^ 


[Drom  the  Decalur  (111.)  Magnet.] 
The  Early  Life  of  Abe  Lincoln — What 
I    One  of  his  Cousins  has  to  say  of  Him-- 
How  Abe  went  Courting-^Who  Split  the  | 
Kails,  and  all  about  it.  /.i'Tl. 
Editor  of  the  Magnet: — Dear  Sir  :  In 
the  last  week's  issue  of  the  CbronicJe  I  no- 
ticed a  letter  signed  "John  Hanks,"  which 
is  so  extaa6rdiuary  in  many  of  its  feaiures 
that  I  feel  called  upon  to  give  it  a  brief  no- 
tice. 

John  Hants  is  my  younger  brother,  and 
Abe  Lincoln  is  my  cousin.  I  have  known 
both  John  and  Abe  from  their  earliest  child- 
hood. Since  John  has  committed  himself 
to  the  Decatur  politician,  who  is  using  him 
as  a  tool  to  speculate  in  certain  old  rails 
(that  I  know  cousin  Abe  never  made, )  I 
have  great  fears  that  brotlier  John,  like 
cousin  Abe,  has  fallen  into  bad  hands,  and 
that  a  man  by  nature  made  for  a  good  man, 
but  who  always  needed  protecting  counsel- 
ors, may  be  by  his  bad  associations  eniirely 
ruined.'  I  have  known  the  entire  history 
of  both  brother  John  and  cousin  Abe,  and 
all  that  stuff  in  the  letter  published  in  the 
Chronicle  is  stuff,  miserable  stuff,  and  al- 
though poor  brother  John's  name  is  signed 
to  it,l  know  that  he  even  yet  does  not  know 
what  is  in  il;  much  less  did  he  ever  write 
it.    It  is  the  work  of  men  unscrupulous  in 

j  the  means  that  they  may  use  in  gulling 

f  honest  people. 

'  In  John's  letter  I  find  a  long  and  pathetic 
allusion  to  cousin  Abe's  early  and  hard  life. 
That  may  be  poetical,  bi^t  there  is  but  little 
of  it  true.  In  Abe's  young  days  he  was 
simply  a  wild  harum  scarM??i  boy, and  jump- 
ing F.nd  wrestling  were  his  only  accomplish- 
ments. His  laziness  was  the  cause  of  many 
mortifications  to  me;  for  as  I  was  an  older 
boy  than  eiiher  Abe  or  John,  I  often  had  to 
do  Abe's  work  at  uncle's,  when  the  family 
were  all  sick  with  the  ague  from  eating  wa- 
termelons, and  Abe  would  be  rollicking 
around  the  country  heglecting  them.  In 
those  early  days  we  all  saw  hard  times;  yet 
a  man  wlio  was  energetic  and  industrious 
could  dress  liimself  comfortably,  and  have, 
plenty  of  plain,  good  food  to  ^at.  I  have 
often  felt  ashamed  of  cousin  Abe"  in  seeing 
him  a  full  grown  man,  gadding  around  the 
country  barefooted,  willi  bis  toes  eutrage- 
j  ously  spraddled  out  by  the  mud;  and  instead 
of  his  reading  his  books,  as  brother  John, 
through  the  Decatur  politician  tells  us,  he 
would  be  rowdying  around  with  a  pack  of 
wild  young  men.  I  well  remember  when 
i  he  went  courting  one  of  Major  Warnick's 
daughters,  in  this  county,  his  boots  were  so 
miserable  bad  that  his  feel  were  frosted, and 
he  had  lo  lay  up  at  Mnjor  Warnick's,  for 
two  weeks,  and  have  the  old  lady  nurse  and 
doctor  his  feet. 

I     I  am  fully  pursuaded  that  brother  John 
jis  taking  the  strange  course  that  he  is  now 
;  pursuing  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  little 
mont^y  out  of  a  rail  speculation,  and  if  I 
could  for  one  moment  think  that  the  Deca- 
tur sharpers,  in  whose  hands  be  has  placed 
himself,  would  not  cheat  him  out  of  every 
cent  of  the  money,  I  would  not  spoil  the 
; speculation  by  telling  the  truth  of  the  facts. 
!     The  facts  in  regard   to' those    rails  are 
j  these  :      The  little  farfn  that  John  and  Abe 
j  made  the  rails  lo  fence  contained  ten  acres. 
[About  five  years  alter  this  little  farm  was 
I  fenced.  lh£_£iitire  fence  was  burned  up,  to 


i  my   certain  knowledge,  for  |  hauled  the 
I  rails  to  fence  it  the  second  time^    Lewis  H. 
j  Ward,  who  now  resides  in  this^county,  wit- 
inessed  the  fire    that  burfied  ifie  rails,  and 
he  is  willing  to  make  afEdavite:  of  this  fad. 
•      I  lived  within  two  miles  an^tjihall  of  this 
Lincoln  farm  from  the  time  it  <was  first  set- 
tled up  to  1857,  and  during  these  early 
times  our  farmers  were  subject  to  being  visi- 
ted by  devastating  fires,  and  I  know  the 
i  fence  around  the  Lincoln  farm  was  consum- 
ied  at  least  three  times.     And  I  know  that 
i  after  the  Lincoln  family  had  left  .(.he  farm, 
that  the  fence  was  again  burned,  and  that 
Shelt.  Whiily  and  Daniel  McDaniels  made 
the  rails  and  refenced  it. 

I  think,  and  I  am  almost  certain,  that  the 
rails    that  are  now  being    worshipped  all 
over  the  North  as  Lincoln  rails,  were  made 
by  poor  Bill   Strickland,  who  is  now  poor, 
I  blind,  helpless,  and  in  the  Macon  county 
I  poor  house.— and  if  these  philan  trophic  Re- 
i  publicans    would  allow  me  to  make  them 
one  suggestion, it  would  be  to  help  poor  Sill 
Strickland,  who  really  did  make  the  rails, 
and  who  is  as   honest  as  Abe  or  anybody 
else  that  ever  mauled  a  rail, instead  of  spen- 1 
ding  their  money  ever  his  l  ails. 

As  lo  cousin  Abe  being  the  "Honest  A.be  ' 
politician,"  that  is  a  new  title  for  him.- — 
When  he  first  came  to  Illinois,  I  know  that 
he  was  a  strong  Democrat.  I  always 
thought  that  hfe  turned  Whig  afterwards 
because  he  had  settled  in  a  whig  district, — 
And  whon  I  heard  him  in  1856, in  the  court, 
honse  ot  Decatur,  make  a  speech,  in  which 
he  asserted  that  he  would  continue  to  "agi- 
tate the  subject  of  negro  slavery  so  long  as 
was  heard  the  crack  of  the  lash  upon  the 
yellow  girl's  back,"  I  did  not  feel  like  he 
was  either  very  honest  or  very  patriotic, for 
I  supposed  that,  he  said  that  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  abolition  votes. 
-  I  know  that  cousin  abe  cared  nothing 
about  cutting  the  throat  of  the  old  Whig 
party  the  very  moment  that  he  supposed 
he  could  make  anything  by  building  up  a 
new  party.  And  I  never  supposed  that  he 
cared  one  cent  as  to  what  the  principles  of 
the  new  party  should  be,  only  so  it  was 
fixed  that  he  could  get  oflSce, 

Now,  as  to  cousin  Abe's  running  flat- 
boats,  thaj.  amounts  to  just  this  :  Some 
young  fellows  had  cut  a  raft  to  run  down 
from  Jimtowp,  and  Abe,  for  the  fan  of  the 
thing, went  along. instead  of  staying  at  home 
and  attending  lo  his  own  work,  that  was 
needing  him  very  much.  That  is  the  ex- 
tent of  his  flatboaling. 

If  cousin  Abe  can  honestly  get  a  good 
office,  I  want  !\o  see  him  do  so  ;  but  these 
abominable  lies  that  are  being  told  on  him 
by  politicians  who  pretend  lo  be  his  friends, 
I  repel  as  a  family  insult. 

In  my  own  homely  way,  I  have  lold  the 
above  as  it  occured,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
honest  neighbors  and  acqusintaoces,  a«d  1 
{wish  you  lo  publish  it  just  as  it  is.   I  piay 
trouble  you  again.        .       ,  ..j,. 

CHARLES  HANK9. 


Goiabined  I-Iap  by  Ansen  Packard  1849  and  llap  of  U  S  Origonal  Land  Survey  1853-6 
incoln-HankG  TTeip-h"borhood  and  the  Ili ller-¥hi tley  I'lill  River  Road, 
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North 
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Section  26 


V/est 


Linco«ln-Hanks  Neighborhood  and  Miller-Whitley  llill  River  Road  1849 

1  Timber  and  Prairie  Line 

2  Sangamon  River 

3  Christipher  Millers'  Lane. 

4  Miller  School  House. 

5  Jacob  Hostetler. 

6  Shepherds, 

7  Branch 

8  Fields. 
§  Prairie. 

10  Lincoln  Cabin, 

11  ¥hitleys'  I-Iill  on  the  Sangamon  River. 

A  William  Miller  Sr.  His  wife  ITancy  Ililler  ^ove  cloth  for  Lincoln, she  was 

sister  of  John  Hanks. 
B  Charles  Hanks , Brother  of  John.  Hanks, buried  in  Gouge  Cemetery. 
C  Joseph  Hanks, brother  of  John  Hanks  , buried  in  Gouge  Cemetery. 
D  Gouge  Cemetery  on  Gouge  Land. 
B  William  Hanks  Jr, brother  of  John  Hanks. 

F  William  Hanks  Sr.  brother  of  Lucy  Hanks ,Lincolns •  Grandmother. 

Father  of  John  Hanks, buried  in  Gouge  Cemeterv. 
G    Road  from  the  end  of  Christopher  Millers'  Lane  by  Miller  School  House  t 
the  Whitley  Mill  on  the  Sangamon  River. 

This  is  the  road  that  shows  in  the  picture  of'  the  Lincoln  Cabin. 
H    Joseph  Hanks. 

I  Jonithan  Brown-  not  Jonithan  B  Brown-Iiay  be  son  or  at  least  relation  ? 
J  William  Hanks  Sr. 


IvIillej-r^VTiitley  Mill  River  Road  -drawn  by  Ansen  Packard  1849, 


East 


1  ChriBtopher  llillers'  Lane 

2  Miller  School  House 
%  Jacob  Hod te tiers 
4  Shepherd 

5  Branch 

6  Fields 

7  Prairie 

8  Lincoln  Cabin-not  on  map 

9  Whitneys'llill 
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HANKS,  JOHN 


Decatur,  111. 


IJnele  Johnny  Hanks  died  on  Mou- 
duy  last,  at  Decatur.  Illinois,  aged 
elglity-elght  years.  From  1822  until 
]8G()  Mr.  Hanks  waa  closely-  associated 
wl'h  Abral)»iu  Lincoln  in  farming, 
trading,  and  ottier  pursuits.  He  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  split  rails  together  eight 
miles  west  of  Decatur,  in  1830,  and  In 
18.'^>1  l)otli  men  built  near  Springfield 
the  first  flat  boat  that  ever  lioaled 
down  the  Sangamon,  Illinois  and  Mis- 
sissippi riyers  to  New  Orleans.  The 
rails  which  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Hanks  split  in  Mason  county  were 
first  shown  in  the  Chicago  convention 
in  1860.  \  u:  \ 


4     C^>o  ,.f.,l 


-Vn  lutiiuate  rricnd  of  Abraham  Lincolu 
Special  to  Pantagrapli. 

Decatur,  111.,  July    l._An  historical 
character.  Uncle  Johnny  Hanks,  an  early 
associate  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  died  this  af- 
ternoon aged  88  years.    He  came  to  Macon 
county  from  Kentucky  in  1838,  and  two 
years  later  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
Thomas  Lmcoln  and  his  family  here  from 
Spencer    county,    KentucJiy.      He  do- 
nated the  logs  for   their    cabin  which 
was  built  on  the  Sangamon  river,  eight 
mites  west  of  Decatur  in  the  summer  of 
1830,  and  also  helped  Abraham  Lincoln' 
split    rails    to     fence     a  fifteen-acre 
field.     In    1831    he    and   Lincoln  built 
a  hat-boat  on  the  Sangamon  river  near 
Springfield,  which  was  the  first  from  Illi- 
i  nois  sent  to  New  Orleans  loaded  with  farm 
I  products.   Hanks  was  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war  in  1812,  and  also  served  two  years  as 
wagon  master  in  Gen.  Grant's  first  regi 
ment,  the  31st  Illinois.    He  had  visited 
California  four  times,  and  until  very  re- 
cently was  able  to  walk  with  the  aid  of 
crutches.   He  had  suffered  since  the  war 
with  rhcurpatism.   He  was  brought  to  the 
polling  place  in  November  to  vote  for  Har- 
rison, and  was  greatly  rejoiced  to  learn  of 
the  republican  victory. 


I  What  is  Known  of  Him  Here. 

'    —Yesterday  Mr.  E.  J.  Loomis,  of  314; 
West  Front  street,  received  a  telegrair  j 
from  Decatur  stating  that  his  father-in-law, 
Mr.  John  Hanks,  had  died  at  3  o'clock  yes- 
I  terday  afternoon.   John  Hanks  was  one  of 
[  the  best  known  of  the  old  settlers  of  Illi- 
I  nois.  He  was  the  employer,  intimate  friend 
and  companion  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Ho 
was  88  years  old  and  was  always  a  strong 
vigorous  man.   His  death  was  caiused  by 
I  dropsy.   A  PANT.iGRAPHER  talked  with  Mr. 
Loomis  last  evening  and  from  him  gathered 
many  interesting  facts  regarding  the  life 
of  Mr.  Hanks. 

All  histories  of  Lincoln  speak  in  eulogistic 
terms  of  Mr.  Hanks.     He  was  Lincoln's 
partner  in  the  flat-boating  trips  to  New 
Orleans,  and  was  his  fellow-laborer  and 
companion  in  all  his  wood-cutting  and  rail- 
splitting  contests.    For  quite  a  long  time  j 
aoraham  Lincoln  worked  , for  Mr  xianSS^ 
j  on  the  farm  where  Mr.  Hanks  died  yester-  I 
!  day,  four  miles  northwest  of  Decatur.  < 
He  and  Lincoln  were  born  in  the  same? 
place  m  Kentucky,  and  were  close  and  in-' 
timate  friends  until  Mr.  Lincoln's  death.^ 
Hanks  was  always  a  democrat  until  the 
campaign  of  1860,  when  he  worked  ener- 
getically and  enthusiastically  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's election.   He  it  was  who  started  the 
Lincoln  rail"  enthusiasm.   The  state  con- 
vention met  at  Decatur  in  1860  and  the  day 
before  the  meeting  Mr.  Hanks  went  out 
mto  the  timber  and  got  a  rail  which  Mr 
Lincoln  had  made  and  on  the  day  of  the 
convention  brought  it  into   the  meeting 
amid  the  wildest  excitement.   During  the 
campaign  he  gave  a  barbecue  at  which  he 
ted  over  3,000  voo^-ie  at  his  own  expense 
■  s-icnt  sevfi         ^nsand  dollars  in  this, 
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S«pianib«r  2.939 


709  Sast  Main  St. 

Wiy  dtar  Mrs.  tsmmt 

Imxt  Xotter  dlr<iet«ii  id  !^oi3»vill»  was  formrd^  to 
AO  here  at  ftael  Wa^^d. 

Ton  naj  f  €>9X  ffBr^  tliat  X  m  •wmsj  i^ad  to  ^t  in 
tmt^  vith  yoa  as  X         boon  vorldLns  for  smoe^l  years  cm 
the  laskB  ge&ealogT'. 

I  ha«ve  fodte  a  eoa^ete  hlst^  of  the  ehiXdren  of 
(Tosfl^  BanaiES  ef  mhiidi  fiXXiam  waa  Ms  dXdest  sea. 

Hiese  are  the  aaises  «f  the  ehiXdrea  as  X  have  thrift: 
^ames^  l^isa^eth,  Iazie7»  (SharXes,  WlXXisA,  CeXIa,  ^osei;^, 
JeloEi,  laseiMa,  !Eh«m«  and  i^oydrev  Jajea»«8i. 

(^e  i^ing  that  X  m  ▼argr  miAtfm  to  Xeam  is  where 
Joseph  Basks,  the  father  of  WlXXiam  lai^,  oame  from  in 
Tiri^sia  idien  he  miigrated  themt^  Emtosaor.     X  m&  wmdering 
if  th<^e  are  aaxy  tradi  titos  in  jmt  famlXy  idsieh  «ouId  re^eaX 
this. 

X  am  vondering  if  it  vmiXd  not  he  |»»»sihXe  f(»r  me  to 
eaXX  on  yon  at  PortXand  soiae  Sunday  afternoon,  as  it  wooXd 
he  ft  SOod  drive  fTtm  here  dosn  ^ere  and  ha«idC|,  and  X  shouXd 
Xilce  ^rery  taneih  to  taXk  vith  yon  ah<mt  the  faadXy. 

^  Xiet  m  knov  if  this  vooXd  he  e^Tsnient  and  X  shocdd 
he  gXad  to  iHTing  mm  of  ay  reeords  aXcmg  with  me. 

lespeetfoXXy  yonrs^ 
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loveaabar  6,  1929 


709  l^st  Portland 
Portland,  ImdAmiA 

dear  Mrs.  SamaftS 

A  llttls  oTer  a  month  ago  ymi  wrote  a®  relative 
to  Inforsatlaa  ahmt  the  Haak®  faztdly. 

As  I  lia'T©  so  maeh.  material  on  this  fsaaily,  I  did 
mot  f ?!el  as  if  I  could  spars  tM  tim«  to  flit  doim  and  copy 
for  yon  &  loag  list  of  fajsily  nmm§_ 

It  oemrrad  to  me  at  that  tita©  that  I  migM  tjrtag 
lay  book  aloa^  witta  m©  if  a  visit  to  Fortlaad  wm  a^groeabl© 
asid  assist  you  mor®  easily  in  timt  w«y, 

I      ©nclofslng,  how©v©r»  a  eopy  of  some  liaforraatlon 
t  rec^tly  pret^ed  for  Mrs,  C.  a.  Galloway  of  435  Lowell 
Street*  H^adsrsoji,  leatadiqy,  irho  is  a  deacendssat  of  tMs 
sam  f  aidly  . 

I  kop#  yoa  are  Bot  listitatin^  to  ask  the  assistance 
of  tM9  foimdation  b^emse  yo«,  aatleipate  ,aay  cbarg;o  niiat- 
soover  for  spiels  ser-T'icss*       Bsrarythiag  ttiis  Fotmdatioa  does 
is  ^atis  md  ws  we^  vary         to  b®lp  amybody  associated 
with  th#  Ilncoln  or  laaks  faaiillss. 

f ©ry  sincerely  yours. 


,  Mrs©  tor, 

LixMSola  Hietorieal  Bmn-mtch.  Fomid&tion. 


Hiss  Ipha  Bobbloai 
2^Xalla,  Oregon 

My  diear  Kiss  Sobblnst 

!I?b8  letter  ^hicb  yoa  wrote  to  Kr««  OaroliBe  Faxfics 
Hltch^ok  of  Cficr.laridge,  lasaac^iusetts,  has  been  forwarded 
to  rre  for  reply*. 

X  now  hare  in  my  possession  all  of  ^rs.  Hltohoock's 

records  relative  to  the  Hmks  fa*tilly»    I  regret  very  luaeh  to 
say  that  v'e  do  not  fea^e  any  record  at  all  abotit  the  Fancy 
Hanlcs  to  wbioh  you  refer,    -re  do  have  a  great  many  records 
about  ^'llliam  and  Ellssabath  Hanka  and  the  rest  of  their  children* 

Willis® ♦«  first  ebild,  James,  was  born  la  1794  and  It 

aeerrs  by  t'ae  records  I  have  that  Kancy  was  his  thlrdc child. 

I  exi)eet«  howerer,  yoti  have  a  record  of  the  children 
of  'i-Uliaffi  and  Elisabeth  Kanka*  If  not,  I  s't-otald  be  very  glad 
to  send  yGu  such  a  record* 

I  m  also  interested  to  learn  where  I'iXliam  Banks* 
fasilly  llv^ed  in  Indiana* 

If  -/QVL  ooisld  be  of  any  assistance  to  !^  in  this 
respect,  I  shotild  appreciate  it  very  aauch* 

I  %ish  :/ou  would  also  send  ire  the  uasies  of  J^ob 
Bobbins*  children,  if  possible,  ao  that  when  tho  record  of 
the  Banks*  fardly  is  finally  published,  it  nay  appear  therein* 

I  m:  taking  ili^  opportunity  to  enclose  ease  leaflets 
about  the  Fanks  f&Riil'/  which  I  recently  pctbllshed*    I  hope 
you  will  be  interested  in  this* 

Hespeot fully  yours. 


Ends* 


DIBSCTO? 

IIICOLI  HISTORICAL  P£3E/iHCK  FOUITDATICI: 
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February  6,  1^ 


Uim  IphB  Hobblns 
Molalla,  Oregon 

©ear  ^&d£mt 

I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  receive  your  letter 
and  learn  something  further  aboat  your  connection  with 
tbe  Hanfcs*  f^dly.      I  should  Indeed  like  to  have  the 
records  which  are  in  yoiir  po«se«sion  to  look  ornr,  and 
I  will  tafee  very  ^od  care  of  thoa  until  they  are  r ©• 
tamed  to  you, 

I  sm  just  startlTig  off  on  a  two  wedcs*  itinerary 
80  X  would  not  send  thm.  until  about  the  middle  of  ttie 
aonth.       I  will  then  have  laore  time  to  go  over  thmi 
thoroughly  and  possibly  give  you  a  sore  detailed  account 
of  your  0jicestry, 

IteBpectfully  yoxirs. 


,  Director, 

Lincoln  Historlcr*!  Eesearch  Foundation 


May  20,  1930 


Miss  Ij^a  Hobbins 
Molallfe,  Oregon 

My  dear  Miss  3o1bbiB8f 

I  recently  bad  a  very  interesting  letter  fraia 
Mr.  Jolm  W,  Holcoiab  of  6reen»^3*arg,  Indiana,  who  la  pre- 
paring an  article  oa  the  early  Hanks  family  in  his 

cosEmnity. 

If  you  have  already  been  In  touch  with  hia,  you 
are  pro'feably  asrsr®  of  the  information  he  has  gathered  but 
if  not,  I  think  it  would  pay  you  to  write  him. 

In  replying  to  his  letter  I  raeationed  yoar  nase 
ae  having  m  interest  in  tha  Hanks  fas^ily  and  so  poisibly 
by  thia  tiae  yoit  have  heard  frois  him,         I  feel  that  you 
two  working  together  can  gi^e  ■as  a  pretty  thorough  history 
of  at  least  one  branch  of  the  Hazika  fasaily,  sand  I  shall  be 
glsai  to  cooperate  in  any  way  I  Gm  to  help  you, 

Hespectfially  yours. 


LAf:7L 


Direc tor, 

Lincoln  Historical  iilesearch  Foundation. 


^^^^^ 
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CALEB  HAZEL,  LINCOLN'S 
NEIGHBOR  AND  TEACHER 


According  to  the  testimony  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  name  of  his  sec- 
ond school  teacher  was  Caleb  Hazel. 
Like  his  predecessor,  Zachariah  Riney, 
Hazel  was  no  itinerant  pedagogue  but 
a  resident  of  long  standing  in  the 
Knob  Creek  community.  He  was  very 
closely  associated  with  both  of  the 
parents  of  the  president,  as  will  be 
shown. 

Some  time  in  the  year  1785,  Hazel 
married  the  Widow  Hall.  On  Novem- 
ber 17,  1788,  he  signed  an  agreement 
to  pay  her  orphan  children,  Elizabeth, 
Levi,  David,  and  Henry,  "the  sum  of 
five  pounds  each"  which  was  due  them 
from  the  estate  of  their  father  who 
had  been  killed  by  the  Indians. 

Elizabeth  Hall  and  Levi  Hall  both 
married  children  of  Joseph  Hanks, 
said  to  be  the  grandfather  of  Nancy 
Hanks,  Lincoln's  mother.  On  January 
10,  1794,  Hazel  signed  an  endorsement 
as  a  witness  to  a  land  transaction 
which  took  place  between  two  of  the 
sons  of  Joseph  Hanks. 

As  early  as  December  9,  1789, 
Hazel's  home  had  become  sufficiently 
well  known  to  have  been  designated  in 
a  road  order  as  "Caleb  Hazel's  cabin 
on  the  waters  of  Knob  Creek."  In 
1795  he  was  appointed  a  surveyor  of 
the  road  from  "the  mouth  of  Knob 
Creek  to  Hazel's  cabin." 

There  is  evidence  that  for  some 
time  he  kept  a  tavern  or  "ordinary," 
as  it  was  then  called.  On  September 
24;  1793,  an  indictment  was  brought 
against  him  "for  retailing  spiritous 
liquors  by  the  small  without  a  license." 
He  evidently  continued  in  the  tavern 
business  for  in  1797  he  was  issued  a 
license  "to  keep  an  ordinary  at  his 
home  on  Knob  Creek."  The  year  after 
this  license  was  granted,  he  contracted 
on  the  17th  of  March,  1798,  by  a  "writ- 
ten agreementical  to  rent  the  place  for 
six  years  to  Conrad  Suter  for  $.51.00 
per  year."  Apparently  Hazel  refused 
to  give  Suter  possession  as  is  set  forth 
in  a  suit  brought  against  Hazel.  Fur- 
ther difficulties  were  experienced  by 
Hazel  when  he  sold  some  property  on 
Knob  Creek  to  Clement  Lee  and  also 


deeded  the  same  piece  of  ground  to  his 
stepson,  Henry  Hall. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Hazel 
decided  to  move  to  Green  County.  His 
name  disappeared  from  the  tax  books 
of  Hardin  County  and  was  entered  on 
the  Green  County  records. 

In  the  meantime,  four  children  had 
been  born  to  Caleb  Hazel  and  the 
former  Widow  Hall— Richard,  Peter, 
Caleb,  and  Lydia.  Richard  was  born 
May  14,  1786.  When  the  oldest  child 
was  twenty  years  old.  the  same  year 
that  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy 
Hanks  were  married  in  Washington 
County,  Caleb  Hazel  bought  twenty 
acres  of  land  in  Green  County,  about 
halfway  between  Greensburg  and 
Hodgenville.  Probably  he  had  been 
living  on  this  place  for  the  past  three 
or  four  years. 

Some  time  after  the  Lincolns  moved 
to  Knob  Creek  in  1811  Caleb  Hf)z«i 
returned  and  occupied  a  one  hundred 
acre  tract  adjacent  to  the  Thom?^. 
Lincoln  land.  In  fact,  the  house  of 
Caleb  Hazel  was  so  close  to  the  Lin- 
coln line  that  the  person  who  later 
purchased  the  cabin  wondered  whether 
or  not  it  was  on  his  land  or  the  land 
Lincoln  had  owned. 

Some  time  previous  to  Lincoln's 
school  days,  Caleb  Hazel's  wife  had 
passed  away,  and  when  he  started  out 
on  a  second  matrimonial  venture  he 
secured  Thomas  Lincoln,  his  next  door 
neighbor,  to  serve  as  his  bondsman. 
This  bond  signed  bv  Thomas  Lincoln 
October  12,  1816,  is  one  of  the  last 
official  acts  of  Thomas  Lincoln  in  the 
state  of  Kentucky  as  the  family  moved 
to  Indiana  within  the  next  month 
or  so. 

An  endorsement  on  an  early  record 
in  the  Hardin  County  court  shows  that 
when  Thomas  Lincoln  left  Kentucky 
he  stored  "about  forty  bushels  of  com 
in  the  loft  of  the  house  that  Caleb 
Hazel  now  lives  in." 

Hazel's  new  bride  was  Mai-y  Stev- 
ens. She  certified  in  fin  oath  to  the 
county  clerk  that  her  age  "is  far  above 
the  demands  of  the  law."  It  was  just 
previous  to  this  second  marriage  in 
1816  that  Hazel  became  the  school 
teacher  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was 
then  a  vddower  and  must  have  been 
about  55  years  of  age.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  South  Fork  Bant.ist 
Church  but  was  given  a  letter  of  dis- 
mission about  the  time  the  church  was 
divided  over  the  slavery  controversv. 
He  probably  united  with  the  Little 
Mount  Anti-Slavery  Church  which  was 
organized  at  that  time  and  with  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Lincoln  were 
affiliated. 

We  learn  from  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Caleb  Hazel  that  "he  was  what 


the  old  people  called  a  school  teacher. 
Our  grandfather  Hazel  was  a  good 
scholar  for  his  time  and  had  many 
fine  books  leather  bound.  I  believe 
they  were  his  father's  books  brought 
from  Virginia."  There  are  several 
examples  of  Caleb  Hazel's  handwrit- 
ing in  the  records  of  the  Hardin  Coun- 
ty court.  There  is  evidence  that  he 
was  not  only  a  good  scribe  but  a  good 
grammarian  as  well.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  he  was  able  to  contrib- 
ute very  much  to  the  early  educational 
training  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  he 
was  very  closely  connected  with  the 
Hanks  family  through  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  Hall.  Letters  from  his 
descendants,  which  are  now  before 
me,  claim  that  the  Halls,  Hankses,  and 
Hazels  all  came  into  the  Kentucky 
country  together  and  were  neighbors 
back  in  Virginia.  There  is  evidence 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  pioneer 
Joseph  Hanks.  We  have  observed  that 
two  of  his  stepchildren  married  two 
of  Joseph  Hanks  children,  William 
Hanks  and  Nancy  Hanks,  said  to  be 
uncle  and  aunt  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
mother.  One  of  Caleb  Hazel's  own 
children  and  a  son  of  William  Hanks 
married  sisters. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  went  to 
school  to  Hazel  he  was  no  stranger 
to  the  teacher.  Hazel  was  not  only 
well  acquainted  with  the  child's  par- 
ents but  he  had  known  the  boy's 
grandparents  as  well.  The  Knob  Creek 
school  must  have  been  made  up,  very 
largely,  of  cousins.  Among  these  cous- 
ins were  some  of  Hazel's  own  grand- 
children. 

As  the  first  school  teacher  of  Abra- 
ham and  his  sister  Sarah  was  at  least 
fifty  years  old  when  he  taught  them 
and  as  Hazel  himself  was  fifty-five 
when  he  taught  the  children  of  Thom- 
as Lincoln,  the  future  president's  first 
formal  instruction  was  cared  for  by 
men  above  middle  age. 

Hazel's  last  days  were  spent  in 
Green  County  on  the  farm  still  known 
as  the  old  Hazel  farm.  He  died  on  a 
boat  on  the  Ohio  River  while  on  the 
way  to  visit  his  son  Peter  Hazel. 

There  are  some  descendants  of 
Caleb  Hazel  who  feel  that  Caleb  Hazel, 
Jr.,  was  the  teacher  of  the  president 
rather  than  the  old  gentleman.  We 
know  nothing  whatever  about  the 
scholarship  abilities  of  the  younger 
Hazel  and  preference  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  the  older  man  as  the 
teacher  of  Abraham.  Caleb,  Jr.,  was 
married  on  January  13,  1813,  to  Polly 
Atherton,  but  is  said  to  have  been  liv- 
ing in  Green  County  at  the  time  Lin- 
coln was  attending  the  Knob  Creek 
school  in  Hardin  County. 

Note:  This  is  the  second  article  in  a  series 
on  the  five  school  teachers  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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We  firr>t  find  Hasel  coring  in  oontaot  with  V  e  TTanko 

family  when  on  Jan  10,  1794  he  witnesaea  an  endoraew'-int  on 

a  do  d  in  whiq^i  Joaeph  Hfmka  i<ho  had  InHerited  hl3  fatlier'a 

property  the  yaar    bafor*?,  sella  out  to  hln  brother  Winiaan.*  (S5) 

We  have  already  found  in  previ-un  disousnionB  in  thir;  book  that 

the  llaasl.  Hall,  TTanke  famllloo  lived    in  the  Knob  Crank  Community 

and  thB  fainilloG  inter^narriad. 

our  intorduotion  to  Calob  !!aael  as  a  oitiaen  io  not  a 

vsry  >^appy    one  a  s       find    the  Hardin  County  Or.and  Jury  on 

September  34,1793  brlngin  in  an  inditement  ogainot  him"  for 

retailinrsj  Bpiritouri  liquors  by  the  small  tfithout  a  lioano*^, 

within  the  c?lx  nontha  laat  past,  known  to  t'.fo  of  out  body."*  (54) 

Ilassel,  ho-.teTcr,  is  not  alone,  M  thfj  nar,e  f^rand  jury  brins^e 

in  aimilar  ch.argea  -igalnot  Jacob  Vannatr^  Sr.  and  IsarsxJ  Ih^Tiea. 

Vanmatre  had  been  indited  on  the  inforr.ation  of  Ilyneg  and  then 

evidently  some  one  told  the  jury  that  TTynen  waa  also  guilty, 
not 

We  rmi^t  allowtMe  offence  to  w  igh    too  heavily  againnt  the 

character  of  Hasel,  ao  the  t^^mptatlon  to  sell  a  glatBc;  of  liquor 

to  a  thirsty  traveler  wan  very  gr'^at  and  whir?key  Kaa  a  nndlun 

of  ejEOhaQgt      whloh  the  pioneer  kept  in  etook. 

In  1797  the  TIardin  County  court  lasued  a  iinenoe  to  Caleb 

Hasel  "  to  ke  p  an  ordinary  at  hln  hone  on  ICnob  flreek.  "•  T^erever  (55) 

there  Tfan  a  fi;ood  place  for  "  a  stand"  on  anv  of  then<^  pioneer 

roadB  the  pionee  •  could  find  lodging,  and  for  tli<2  protection    pf  the 

migratory  ga^oupo  raovlnr;  into  tho  ne'.?  country,  the  county  fixed 

the  price  of  t!ie  commodities  needed  for  both  man  vand  breast,  -Tazel 
thoug' t  it  bo  ^,t  to  secure  a  lisence  bo  fore  disposing  of  more  liquor 

"  by  the  small",  and  we  find  no  furt^ier  char^^^eo  broug^^t  against  him 
on  thif3  account. 


T?itner    the  buollaflaa  (ion(3  at  «  th-;  ordinary**  had  been  a 
failure  or  it  h^.d  hami  no  briek  tha/o  11;  "  ad  attraotfjd  a  leeoec 
,  we  do  not  know,  but  '^tsjzel  ,  "o  th"  bill  a-'^rdnet  t.im  3n.ys^ 
«  on  tho  17th  of  Haroh  1798  by  a  Tjritten  agr eewent ioal . 
rentr^d  the  place  for  ^ix  yeaure  "  to  Conrq^    Suter  for  ''*'51.00 
pdr  y^ar,      Buter  olalnied  Uaznl  had  refused  to  gi¥6  poese^aion,*  (5 

We  find  !Taael  again  in  trouble  in  ISOO  over  Bomeproparty 
he  had  owbv'sd  on  Khob  Ore  k.      He  sold  thr^  l.^Jid  to  one  Leo  anti 
before  "Lqc?  had  made  all  th-";  pa^mtsntG  JiH  ":old  to  IMii^l  Wa4e, 
tavern  keeper, of  Kllmbothtown.      Haasl  gave  «ad?)  a  de'.Hi  to  the 
land  |3nt  ^ade  did  not  rooord.  it.      Ilasol    then  gave  hl^i  Bon^inm 
law  Hffnry  'Till  a  deed    for  ths  nrme  pic-^o-^^  of  p»pp«srty,  waking 
the  date  of  thi^  dee  ant'.?datfi  tho  doed  given  to  Wade.    In  reply  to 
Wsde';?  bill  an-aln^t  hlr  Hasel  admit  all  t"  a  O'^arpefs  in  the  bill. 
This  txmrmT  of  Haasl'o        avid^mfi y  written  in  hio  o'-m  hand  -ind  the 
spelling,  €5nf?jli«h     mvi  pontFjanohip  m?^  411  that  oould  bo  (if^sirod 
and  ahowed  TTajsol  to  b-?  a  i;      o:?  nori'ie  e(!naation.*     '  (B 

we  next  find  Hazsl  buying    bot'K^  prop?^rty  in  Gr0<'ni  County  on 
Jan.  1,  180B  .^^       Thi".  land  ,  howeyar^i  wa?)  not  far  vrithdrawn  from  (5 
tho  Knob  Creek  horn  as  th-s  Gre^n  County  lin-:  rry-  rO.of3.-5  to  Knob 
Creels.      To  then-?  300  aoraa  ^hioh  ho  bouf^ht  in  Green  County  ho 
probablv  raoved,  a.^       find  one  of  hin  Bona  narrying  in  that  oounty 
the  follo*?in.r^  year,*  (59 

Wlion  Ha5S0l  moved  baak  to  ^he  Knob  Cra^k  Comrrunity  itu  do  not 

know  but  it  iir  o^irtain  that  he  otrnQ  back,  by  tho  tine  the  Linoolns 

moQved  to  TCnob  Ore^k,    It  was)  oometino  boofr 

before  June  4th  1813  a*i  we 
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find  hiri  havinf^  nome  difrioulty  with  the  Baptint  Chiiro    on  the 

Big  Sout^i  Fork  «    Tlia  order  reads  as  foUowa:  •  Caleb  Kaaol  gaw 

him 

th'^  c-iiiro':i  nat  In  faction  and  restored  to  foi ;  ownhip  apriln.t**  !      (60 ) 
Hh'i  writer  ehliemri  t'-iat  h"?  Had  boen  aboant  from  uors^h.ip  d%iring 
tl^  Green  County  renidenoa*  that  he  x'istumed  to  Knoh  Creek  about 
thi'^  time,  and  found  a  n^-w  Churoh  by  th'.masne    Littlo  I^ount  htxd 
hoiin  3t,art'3d  n^?ar  Knob  Creek  and  f5:ot  a  lettar  of  diarni-Dfjal  from 
"^^outh  Fork  that  h<.^  ral^jht  Join  T.ittla  Mount. 

On  Jan*  13,  tfo  oa-e  aoronn  Calob  TTasol.  Jr.   I'or  the 

firet  ttne.      The  ooaanion    cPor  tha  rsoord  Is  "nio  narriage  to 
Pol'^.y  Atherton.*         -  '  yaar  Jmmu  H;-vnkB,  a  ©on,  of  William     (6%  ) 

Hn,nk£!,Taarriod  Polly* «  niBta-r  Rabookah.*      ?hia  uon  of  the  elder  (63 
Hasal  had  beon  broup^ht  up  in  t'vin  oomrTunity  an<i  tho  nea^^r  oduoa* 
tional  prlYilcf^?!  would  hr\rdly  have  been  Buffi^iitmt  to  make  a 
teachar  out  of ,  hira  at  t>:ln  early  dato .    Men  in  th-::  crrijnpod  condition 
of  !.iin  fatv.4r  v?ere  not  sendinf^  their  ohildron  off  to  s^chools  to 
secure  an  advioation    at      time  ?/hen  the  labor  of  a  gro^min^^;  boy 
wao  needed    aboLit  th*^i  plaoe.  '    The  wrl?;«3r  alno  b'^"' i'^V'-?'-;  f  iat  young 
Hasel  imd  IhmkB  wry  early  left  Kantuoky  for  thft  vt&tit  antl  we  find 
lator  on    both  of  tham  aalling'  their  rif^ht  to  tlieir  flat 'ujr- in- 
law's. o^itat-3  in  K^ntun^nr*      Hasel  at  thi^i  tirw  i  '  in  Mi»f!or.ri  and  (33) 
^Tank3  in  IlTinoia, 

Jh<!J  mo^t  Iwportant  of  all  the  dooumento  bearing  on  Caleb 

Haael  i?'.  t'lT'?  mrritt,^o  bonl  of  Calv^b  Hp^afjl  Gr,         Ifnon  E^.iaabeth 

Hall  Hasel  died  wo  do  not  knoif,  but  \m  ar-^  oortuin  of  t]iia  that  nfhen 

Haso3  fir^t  beoan^?  the  teaoher  of  Abrahajfl  Linooln  he  v/an  a  widower 

on  Got,  13,  1816  about  two  or  three  months  before  the  Lincoln*  left 
Indiana  and  when  we  jni^!:ht  esq^eot  Abraham  Linooln  to  be  in  aohool. 
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Caleb  Ha^ol  marri  ed  Mixry  Stevens,*    T^.iomaB  Lincoln  wa^  tl^  (64) 
bond  man  for  TIaze'  whioh  vitally  con-t^otn  Haael  and  Lincoln. 
Thoma.'?.  Lincoln  on  thir;  ooaanion  riigrx^^  hie  own  name.*    "76  are  (60) 
positive  tliat  t'iiin  in  th'?  m^irrioge  of  tlie  e'lder  Haael  beoaiise 
of  the?  oertifica>0  ??liioh  tho  bride  preBento  in  order  for  Caleb 
to  got  the  permit  to  marry  Iter  .  It^ollowe:  •  Sir:  Tlii3  in  to 
o«rtify  that  I  aia  far  abovcj  the  dnnand":  of  the   '        m  I  oia  under 
no  onea  juriedlotion«    Given  tinder  tny  ^.;md  thi'-  11th  dR,y  of 
October  1816.*  *      Thin  document  written  and  sign-;-!       !'-.ry  (66) 
Stevens  hrsr^elf  ■■'hem  her  to  bo  a  vj-oinriai  of  "!ome  attainment 
and  evidently  educated  before  n'he  ca-  o  to  Kentuclty.  -'lie  could 
not  have  married  the  younger  Hazsl  who  three  y^-vars    bofor-^  had 
married  Polly  Atherton,       Polly  wari  livinp^  a-   I'lt-  a;-?    lf^45.*  (67) 

Thitj  might  be  th>3  proper  place  to  nusfrent  tha  probable 
agr:  of  Caleb  Hazel  .    He  married  Mr^.  Ilall  a  'ridow  v/ith  five 
children  previous  to  1788.      She  wao  prol^ably  not  lorn  than 
thirty  yearn  of  fige  v,rhon  -ihe  narried  Haael,      If  Hasol  vraa  about 
her  age,  probtebly  not  any  younfjer  he  would  h.avf;  fee'on  about  55  years 
old  when  lie  bao;\r.ie  Lincoln 'n  teaoh.er.      The  register  which  records 
the  wadding  of  Caleb  Hase  1  «2id  Mary  '^t  evens  narien  f'.^^  ^.-s  reach  or 
afi  T7illiam    Dorms,      Do^ms  xtm  the  founder  of  the  Little  Mount 
Sepai*ate  Baptint  Cliurch,    He  vra-;  pronounced  rmti-alavt^ry     man  and 
there  in  evidence  that  Hase'.  h.ad  -one  pronounoed  vieiwo  along  thie 
line. 


The  T^duoatlonal  A^lvr^taf^ec  38 


On  Dec,         1816    john  Trennady  at?  agent  for  Ghfirldon  Stout 
and  Rhoadeo  broufriit  f3\iit  against  Thona??  LinooT.n  to  recrover 
^  40,00  in  rent  '^hioh  f^'^y  (jlaimed  wan  diie  t^'^ri  for  the  Knob 
Creek  land,      Tiey  BU00f3'?ded  In  securing  an  attaoh!r!«3nt  on  "  about 
forty  buehal  of  oorn  in  th(5  loft  of  the  hoim  th'^.t  Caleb  Ha25el 
now  livBB  in       *  are       thn  opinion  that  Tfh'^n  r.lncjoln  (S8  ) 

left  the  Knob  Creek  howe  for  Indiana  that  0^1  eb    Haael  moved 
into  the  hotif^e  he  had  oocupi^^d*  vrhioM  a?^'50'.3nt'7  for  thr.  corn 
being  otored  in  tho  ;xt".io.       |e  hear  of  Hazel  aga5.n  In  1830pi  but 
ho^  old  he  vraa  u  en  h'?  di^^d  «3id  tfhere  he  id  buried,  Wf3  are  not 
inforned,*    Hi«  body  may  have  bean  interned    in  what  ia  now  (69^ 
the  old  Ha2sal  burying  j^ound  in  Gre^n  County. 


4 


CALEB  HAZEL 


Moubtain  Peak  Tex,      Mar  31,1896 
Grandmother  Hall's  second  husband  was  Caleb  Hazel  and 
they  had  four  children  Richard,  Peter,  Caleb  and  ijdia 
Richard  married  Sally  Jones  my  motlier.    Elizabeth  Hazel  -oierce 
was  their  oldest  child,    Peter  moved  to  what  they  called  the 
Jackson  purchase,  Caleb  Ur)  went  to  Indiana  about  the  time 
the  yincoln's  went,  ^ydia  Hazel  married  jzanah  Wilcox  and  they 
lived  about  six  miles  from  Bardstown, 

Grandmother  Hall  Hazel  lived  and  died  in  Green  County  ^y. 
Grandfather  Hazel  married  a^ain....  we  called  her  Aunt  polly 
They  had  three  children J;hat  j  can  recolect  Nellie,  Sam  and  Mary, 

Jan  11.18S7 

I  sa'^r  his  last  wife  1  Caleb  Hazel* s)  once  at  my  father's 
ho\ise  on  a  visit,  she  was  a  middle  aged  woman  and  red  headed 
Irish  and  a  Qatholic, 

My  mother  Elizabeth  vtslq  bom  Dec,13,1807,  Richard  Hazel 
was  then  31  yiears  old.  Richard  Hazel  and  Sally  jones  were  mar  rid  d 
in  Green  county. 

There  is  no  picture  of  Caleb  Hazel  or  house  in  existanoe, 
that  he  lived  in, 

Caleb  Hazel  died  on  a  boat ^ I  suppose  a  flat  boat)  perhaps 
on  the  f)hio  River.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  eating  too  much 
fish.  H®  ^8-8  either  :going  to  ,^eif  nrleans  or  to  Jackson  purchase 
where  his  son  peter  lived, 

Mrs.  M.A.Beall 


^aroli  Term  1803 
^anisl  ^'^aide  '^'omplainint 

V3  _  '-'"'naRcery 

'i'his  o-use  cair*  oa  thi^s  day  upoE.  '■h'?  bill  answer  «.Tii  otlaer  ex- 
hibits h-reiy.  ^11^1  and  oa  th»  argum«mt«?  of  tbs  comsel^nl  mature 
deliberation  beisg  had  by  the  court  it  is  the  opinio©        the  oourt 

■h-it  th<»  d^.ei.  of  conveymoe  in  the  bill  msmtioa^d  ''ron!  sail  ^^%zel 
to  %11  vt%'^  fraudulent*     '^'re*'or»  it  is  d-cre-?d  an'l  or-^ered  that 
the  gaii  d*:  d  be  «^et  a^i'l*  caaoelled  amd  aanulediani  tha':   ':.>:.e  said 
defeadaiits  ^'aleb  ^^azel  amd  Henry  %11  ooxvey  to  the  complaia^.mt 
by  deed  of  general  warranty /.fithim  thirty  davs  frOTi  this  time 
the-  100  aore-^  of  land  om  ^moh  ^ve^k  in%M-ia^cunty  in  ^"r'-^  hill, of 
the  complainant  .rnent iomed ,and  that  t--'e  complainant  t^oovex  of  the 
defeadaats    his  costs  by  him  about  hi^  suit  im  t'li^-  bebnlf  expeaded* 

W^rdia  Quarterly  Ses^ios  -'t.    ^'a|ge  393 

J'usie  Term  1903 

'^a  ^he  motioa  of  D-^aiel  %.1e  by  S^jriuel  ^runtf.  hi$  attormsy 
'aad  for  rsa^'Oas  appearia^:  to  the  coijii?t»,it  ia  ord^rsd  that    an  attach 
meat  issue  as:?5imst  '-'alsb  ^azsl  aad  Heary  ^all,for  a  oomteffipt  of  this 
court  «  ia  aot  preformimg  a.  decree  ag-inet  them  in  favor  cf  ^aaiel 
^ade  for  certaia  laads  thereia  meatioasd* 

^ardim  Quarterly  ^t-    ^a,gs  313 

^-^Gtober  Tgrm  1S03 
This  day  cams  the  pl^^.intif    by  his  attorney >aKd  it  appear iag 
upoa  the  eherrif"*  attachraeat  herein  awarded. that  the  defeadaats  have 
complied  -titht  the  decree  of  the  saii  court  of  quarter  ^.e'^-.ioas » 
therefore  !3y  the  motioa  of  the  plaimtiff  by  his  sail  attorney, it  ia 
ordered  by  the  court  that  the  plaia'iff  rsc0»'?r  agaiast  the  said 
defeisiaats  his  costs  i£  prosecutiag  amd  sueiag  the^  daid  lefeaiants* 

^ardim  Quarter  ^es-^iom  ^t.  ^ag?r  4*37 


Book  S,  page  21 

nor  17,  1786 

,  *    m«in4«««  Hall    eto.  to  him  and  his  heirs 

nniim  H.1X.  ^.evl  Han  ..nd  B«n3«.ln  Heal,  the        of  B  po«»d« 
«ach  m  atooK  o.  produce  .han  the,  booome  of  -go  to  recolva  t he 
It  bo  m  compensation  tor  the  effeots  of  their  father 

HfilX  v(!iich  fe-1  into  By  hands  

I  have  aot      hand  ..nfl  se^a  tMa  17th  day  of  -'loveober  1788 

Qal&\i  Haael 


i.c^aed  and  dellTerod 
in  the  pros^^neo  of  us 


'^uesd'j.y  the  33r''  d  y       i^epterrbsr  1800        Q  ^  ^  _ 

i^evi  -'■'11  *Wiii-iqj|(E^aki  ''"^'^  "^^.triak  J^?^la'l"!in  hound  by 

reoog-niz  laoe  to  apoaar  here  this  aiy  appe-re-.i  'ini  ^:h'^.ve'ipon  -^bo  atty 
■^or  "-h"  '^'On-  oi]  •'r->^ltu        '.lie      ioi  -'jll  ■^.^ins:  fully  hf5'5.r.i  ^.nii  'several 
ifita^^  --ea  ??iorn  ani  eximins-i  •  1  t  is  oon^'iisrC'i  by  th*  court  tH 

that         30.1"  ^all  giys  ^.scurity  hims^l*  in  rh«  penal t^'  c"  onenualred 
poun-l:-!  ani  t'jfO  q^^curittes  C"  fifty  poun  tp.  a«.ch» .       b»  in  gjood  behavior 
to.,T?.r-l-  '^o«'"Gn'?fr.alth  atj  all  b-»  pecple  for  j:h<«  <?pTo-  p-"  t-vj^lr-*  RCaths 

a£-'.  or. ^         '^.n^ujs'iing     "'h^veo'c>o-^  tn.e  sali.  ^evi  ^all  '^ifh  ■^sf.igTj-'H^'^al 

•Hlii?.:r  -^111  into  court  anl  ai:]rnc- 'legrei  t  ^  ^?r'!r' ^Ive'^  '-'.=^y«rally 

eni'Vot *  1  to  tfce  jrov^^rnor  fcr  ^b*  tl'^e  baii3«»'  aiid  his  su'i^e.'^  lOre  t  the  said 
.¥^cll  in  fhi5  «?u?r^  of  IOC  pourilfB     tb3  gail  ^nle'o  abi  '-'f i.lli?.?r  in  ^'de  sUii  of 
EC  fifcfevni^!  '^>non  to  ba  Of  rcoi  bf^b^vior  ani  k'^ep  tbe.  p«?,c*  of  the  oomrron- 
f^ealth  "mi  »li  toe  people  for  t'-'e  cC  o;-:«  year^rid  a  i?*y» next 

insuin^  -o  b-s  l?vie5  crs  t.bier  r^^r'peotive  pooif.  chatties  Imds  and  tea- 
nnts  ren.ie  i-e.i*   *et      or  the  -.^tioiit  i  on  t  ha  J:  i  f  the  fliii  uevi  "all    be  of 
g-oci      "i-^. vie  r  "nd  k-iep  the  re-^-::;©  a«  a  fose  said  then  t'hks  rsccgaij:aaoe 
t^c  ce  vffii:.'.  or  to  rem-^iiri  iti  :.u.i.l  fcr^e*-'^  Tudgefrent  f  r  no«»t,3« 


Wo*  d 

lofomatloa  1  tuwd  r«latlT«  to  th©  husbasd 
0f  Haaic^  laaflcs  referred  t©  la  your  y«©«at  l®ttar,  cam 
to  ma  fr«m  Miss  Itha  Ho^Mns  of  alolalla,  Oregoti,  ®ho 
claims  to      &  deseaad^t  of  tMs  si^©  fancy. 

T<m  mi^fct  corre«po»*  ^  po»«il>ly 

all©  give  yew  som*  twiftstaace  im  tra«lisg  tbe  elilldrm 
©f  William  HaiiSes.  Sr. 

Jf  1  fiM  aay  farther  wideace  relatiw  t» 
th«  childr^  of  l?lllia»  asad  mi««b«tfe  Saiiice,  I  «fe<mld  ^« 
I^Ud  to  advl3«  ycni. 

I  ®a  hairlRg  yoar  name  pat  oa  oar  aailiai; 
for  IdBCola  I»op«  so  tfest  ymi  will  racelvo  it  rogalarXy. 

H^peetftdly  yoore. 


^   .Director. 

iii&eola  Hisl^rieal  Bfttoardti  Fomida.tion. 
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August  6,  1935 


Mr.  D.  B.  Dtllehunt 
36  I!.  Main  Stre«% 
Oolmabas,  Ohio 

My  dear  >lr.  Olllehanti 

fitttnlc  you  veiy  waeh  for  calling  lay  attention  t6 
the  letter  with  reference  to  Mr,  Davie*  interest  in  the 

Hanks  faadly. 

I  will  be  very  glad  Indeed  to  get  in  touch  with 
him  and  poasihly  lie  would  like  to  have  eome  few  iteme  I 
printed  in  Lincoln  Lore  about  the  ikhks. 

I  m  enclosing  a  letter  which  I  am  sending  to 
Mr.  I^vie,  thinking  perhaps  you  might  like  to  read  the 
©entente.    Thank  you  for  keying  rae  in  touch  with  these 
people  who  are  Interested  in  Lincoln. 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAWiLH 
Enc* 


Director 


Mr.  Mmin,  tkscfin 
Antloch,  1X11:^19 

trhrotst^  the  conrte^  of  Mr,  B.  B.  Mliehuat  of 
(kilmtafit  OMo,  I  haw  b««tn  advised  t3mt  you  a3r«  inter-essfeafi 
In  tii©  lljtf^s  Ma  Wry  aiid  Imv©  recently  refetumed  from  &  ttip 
of  InTftsti^tioa  mhi^  fiaallx  resulted  in       fiadiag  of 
th®  gr&ve  of  Hsaioy  HwoJc*  Miller. 

If  ;/ou  hav©  mt  alread;?  mm  a  csap;^  of  th«  letber 
leihidtk  JAmbln  wrot«  to  Mr.  JoM  feii^s  on  Aa^wt  34,  1860 
inibllih«d  In  Mr.  Pansi  Au^loH  Ijook  on  Lincoln  l.ott©r»,  pa^ 
53,  I  think  yoti  ii»>uld  "be  intereetod  In  roadi:^  lt«  ti  spoake 

dlr®otl:f  of  th®  llillers. 

Faelo««d  yottwlll  si 90  ploaso  find  »opi»«  of 
lAxwoln  Iiore,  our  iieekl;^  'bullotin,  whl^  «pe  will  bo^ed  to 
send  to  yon  gmtl«  if  yom  would  llto  to  havo  tiiem. 

Tory  truly  yonrs. 


L/ifjLH  -  I)lr«etor 

CCi  D.B.DILLEHDin? 


^.^  ■ ;  r  ^:  i  r 

I  notice  in  the  Lincoln  Lore  of '"April  29  a  list  of  the  childre 

of  V/illiam  Hanks  Sr  that  is  different  f rorn  ,the  li?  given  by 

I'rs  l'cfn on, daughter  of  .Jo^  Hanks,  in  the  Paternity  of  Lincoln, by  Sarton 
o«  page  404>I  think. 

The  Lincoln  Lore   jhc'.b  ITanc;;,'  +0  Ja.cob  Lobbins  v.'hile 

i 

;  rs  Man  on  ha,s  it  to  "  iller  ,f  iroet  na.;  e  not  given, 

I  an  very  iiii^ch.  Interested  in  JTancy-  I'lller  a.s  a  ITancy  roller  is 
said  to  have  •'•^roven  cloth  for  Lincolviin  exch<^nge  for  him  making  hT  r-p.iin. 

I  .^vant  to  find  Y'fho  she  v/a.s , 

A  Y/illiara  Mller  whostwife  was  named  ITancy  o?/ned  a  farm  in  sec.  15 

in  the  s-airie  sec*  in  whiGhhTilliam  Hanks  o-^OTied  a  40 ^-^-nd  cornering  jjie  80 
owned  by  T^i  Hi  am' Hanks  S;i,  in  .SeC  22^twp-16  range  1  East  of  3  p.m. 

That  they  \7ere  intimity  is  shovm  by  the  fact  that  Williap 
ITancy  "-iller  were  witness  of.  the  will  of  77illiain  Hanks  Jr. 

In  the  same  number  I  notice  that  -eovge  '^l-.-^-  -^-^  ■  1^- 

y-'.-"e  rail;:,  for  Jarnes  Ha.nks ,  ■      '■  ' 

George  tra,ded  at  H^nshaws  store  in  l"^pCatur  in  1830,  ^ 
.Times  , Hanks  had  51  daufehter  named  ITancy  who  mi-tnied-  Abe  Id  Her 

in  1838, 

That  she  could  and  did  vjesfve  cloth  as  could  all  the  Hanks  women 
is  remembered  by  her  nephew  Irvin  ireckel. 

7/here  did  you  gat  the  list,  I  have  no  v;ay  of  En  owing  which  is  right. 

If  ?^ancy .Mller  was  a  Daughter  of  Tilliam  Han^^:!?  "r  -he  would  be 
a  first  cousin  removed  of  Lincoln. 


JSdwin  Davis 

#8  Decatur  111. 

PS    I  have  writtanc.  scetch  of  the  vear  1830-1821    in  v;hi6h'i  Lincoln 

lived  in  lacon  Go, for  the  111,  Historical  Jen "'■•nalri.  and  wa.nt  to  fine' 
and  correct  3.ny  mistakes. 

L.B. 

I  received  a  w^Qi^e  nu:::i.bers  of  the  Lincoln  L^re  and  am  always 

interested  in  anything  consernina:  Lincoln  so  would  be  glad  to  get  it  regulary 
as  you  sugested. 


Sep.  25  1930 
Dear  Sir. 

In  tVi.«  Lincoln  Lore  of.  August  11,1950  is  an  article  ^ 
quoting  W  B  Hov/ells  in  a  stor^r  about  Lincoln  and  George  Close 
splitting  rails  for  William  Ifiller  and  his  wife  in  exchange 
for  clothing, 

I  am  shure  from  other  sourses  that  Lincoln  did  make 
rails  for  ITancy  filler  and  that  her  husband's  name  was 
■Jilliam  but  I  would  like  to  read  \Y  D  Howells  account  of  it. 

In  ¥/hat  book  or  paper  can  I  find  it? 

George  Close  is  mentioned  in  Hollands'  Life  of  Lincoln 
page41  and  the  pole  list  shows  he  voted  at  the. so  called 
Lincoln  Log  Court  House  Aug.  2-1830  --^n  Lecatur.  and  traded 

at  James  Renshaws  Store  in  1830  between  Aug  6  -Sep  2 

Pleas  let  me  know  where  I  can  find  V/  D  Howells  account. 

Sdwin  Davis 

#  8  Decatur  -111, 
Junction  State  Road  121-132 

f 


Mr*  Waiin  B*  I^Tls 

Uy  d«ar  ^r*  Bavi^ 

fha  ref er®nc9  to  William  Mill^  and  hit 
wifo  a»  imving        ft«»oei&ted  vith  Liaeoln  ia  tb» 
early  Xlllaoit         i«  fooifei  in  yatber  a  var«  r^lmm 
whiek  I  iMi3k  y<m  mi^t  bava  ao^a  diff iealt/  in 

X0«%til3g. 

ia  it  is  cAly  a  f ootaote*  I  am  having  a 
photoatat  copy  siada  of  tha  pa|r»  mA  m  famardiag  it 
ixadfiT  thia  eov^»     Xf  I  can  ha  of  fi^thar  aaalafinMH 

t<J  ym,  kiadly  let  ma  kao«. 

I8i^p9&tfi3illjr  yoora. 


^k«sl.  (1) 


,  Divestar* 

liiiieoln  Historical  Saaaarch  fooMSatiaa* 


£  ) 

Polly  Younc  is  luentifened  .is  the  -liie  of  a  Joseph  Hanks  in  a  Life  of 
Lincoln  and  Sarah  Freeman  isMnentioned  l>y  Sarton  as  jr.^.r   •   -    to  a 
Uncle  of  ITa^acy  Hanks  Lincoln  narried  Joseph  Hank^  but  I      -    ..  -■re  that  a 
woman  "by  that  na).;e  married  Joseph  Hanks  the  "brother  of  .T^.hii  cnc    J  - 


...he  v/as  a  s  i   c : 
mirisioners  of  .  -ciiii.  ..o, 
riotteled. 


r  of  Sligha  Ire 
/'.e  '.■ent  oil.  h'^r 


William  Hanks  Or,  ,  :  O.rried  :,,li'  :  j.l 

ROved  to.]'aconCo,   111,  in  1826  -         ,  • 
^;^as  in  111,  inl841  lov/a  on  l£ay  5  1846. 
In  111,  :  .'  rch  20  1848.  Died  in  111,  1851' or  Icn:-. , 
U  S  Census  1810     'Tilliam  Hanks  n:. 


-  ■  -^1"-  -1703 


IIa,les  10  and  under 
10-16 


2 
3 


John  born  -  1802 

1790  ?       (1797   )S  L  ) 
'.si  Hi  am  Jr 


45  or  older 


]?emale 


10  or  uivl-T 


16  -16 

45  or  under 

not  born 


1 
1 


"d,.  i  zabo;  th 

,  rah 
Hi '.  c  111'  -  a 
]:ancy 


L-dine  15  1,794 


ilizabetl'i  K;.ll  .  crnks 

9 


:j:iizabeth 
Sirrah  .  ? 

Lucinfa  or  Lucy  7 
Celia 

AndreV''  ^  Jack'Jon    b-Hay  15  1815 

Hsjicy-b- June  13  1  ■     b  17  lc7:. 

::;-.rrie^T  ".Vii:.i..,..   .,  iller-  '.d  o  Oied  j  arch  8  1870  a  -ed   74  yv  5  mo  24  d 

both  b  .riv:  /   ia  . -ill':;;r£bur,_,  d  -I;e  .  oins  co,  lov/a, 
William  Jr-Dier'   Jan.  10  1845-  a:;e:    f-j  yr. 

a  aai-c!  :  .:.ry(polly)  Yount;;"''      '  ^  ec,    "      7'    ^  , 

^■uried  in   '.a.j-ni;ie j;s  G  (dru..      olli'".  ■  :  b^.a.'  \  ^.ccn  Co  111, 

Jamer  -  b-  179-0  ?  D-  Jan  8  1852 

::  y  y    ■  /ton  Get  13  IdlZ^  ir',       ,     ■:-orn  1:  _     a/  " -^.^ 

bun  .a.  .....  ;  a-  111 

Joseph-narried  .  ]  ^    d'       a;  ^    con  Co,  ^"^p.   23  1845, 

Charles-  I  arriec  .  i^a;     orhe         ■      .  0 

ha'"!  Irra"!.  in  'aeon  Go.  Liirc  .  a.    ...       .I'i  G-rove-l-:  ^ngii::oa  Co.(Lamon  ) 
Andr  .  -dorn-  yayl5  1815-  c  ,15  1889 

,1.  arried  i  jB,linda  Porter  ah.o  died  .vug  2911B57  aged  43  y  5  n  4  d, 

>" i:e     ill  "a -^y  a.' C  -r7        ntdrove-ye  .  oirr^  Co.  lovi-a. 


.  iticna  J  .gran 
"7  r^h-  laarried  !  r  'ro' 


(drs  Kenry  Hanks   tele  i  e  ) 


Lucy  or  Lucincla 

married  Thoiiias  I)dagla,s:;s       (drs     an^n  -dunhai:    .-risht  ^ 
Elizabeth 

Harried  ]r  then     r  dillion 

(  Hrs     anon     -Hrs  Henry  Hanks -j  r  Hay  } 
(  Hrs  Hanon        La,monS  Life  of  Lincoln  :.  r  Dillon  ) 
Joan-born-  Heb-d  1802  d-  July  1  1889 

married-  Cur;  .n  i  elinda  Wili-i'.on  in  1825  in  Ky 
car^e  to  111  in  ISdS 

."aried  in  Boiling  Springs  g  f^'/'C'^^'/^-^Jr'oint  Ty  -llacon  Co,  111. 


^i.    ^  y^flf  ■'    ,d-,,  C,? 


Aug,   12  1955, 

Dear  BiA 

Some  tine  a^:o  I  wrote  to  you  in  regc^^rd  to  Taney  l.iller  and  Bone 
tilings  in  the  Lincoln  Lore-You  kindly  sent  me  a  ^ohoto  of  a  par-e  frora 
.Kowell'&:iLife' of -LincliDln  .  T^^isfit  in  the  chain  of.  facts  I  was  tryin-  to 
build -but  I  never  got  it  in  v-tj  oc^itch  Lincoln  und  ix^c-  v    v.,  1850-1631. 
J-wrote  t%vice  and  then  c  .lie:',  on  :r  ..ui  :le-f;oj'"e  of  th*^:    ,     ,    -   I  r^ent  -  t 
the  same  ti  •     "i''       t  in, 

.    .      -On  JiiV    .  ■■      --Id  :r     r  I  v/^nt  out  to  the .  "lanks-J  ill-;  v  coun-w  in 
lowaT  Pleci£5y,nt    ■  Ty.   (71}  De  loins  Co. 

I  found  the  ^ra^  -         Tancy^apd  T.  r     u  n.ii-.H  :  iller  also  her 

youngest  Brother  Ar-  T  rhson  Hanks  and  hia  xirot  wife  I  alinda  Porter 

They  are  in  t    burg  C-  on  the  farn  ofG  h  hcFeal  a     v  yVson 

Of  Andre\'  J  ..anks -about  1.-:  ailiu    north  V'or:t  ol'       Alai  lyn- 

A  are^.t  .:_;randson  qu   ai-     r  .nc"  Jur^'', 

A  rjon  of  Andrew  J  :..;a]V;,  :  till  liv       a'l '  ■    ■  -  hora"       v,  ,  t  I  -'j^'  not 
see  him( Charles  I  think  •) . 

r  saw  and  tal^-^^        t--  widow  of  :ienry  hanks   '         of  a  ^  Hanks) 
who  lives  at  1 L  ,  ,she  w:^::  a  very  nice  c,      •         ■  n^Vn-- 

lancy  .  ill  - ^  "  n . 

7Lcro.a.  '"I 
of  h;';,nr;y  .  ill  .   ^ 


ITancy  c.nd  ^Jillian  j  .iller-trysd  to  take  acoay  of  them  hut  we^did  ' not 
know  i.uch  about  that-  und  failed 


in  La.e 


The  Ilanks  and  :  illers  fen te red'  lots  of  land  ir 

"^illiaa.  :T,a  _     ja  Joaeah  of  hacon  Co  111.  "  i^i  ir^ 

In  re  t-,  i    ia^ovi  a  -  . 

pent  ae  .T'-.oal:!  Ije  a:!.  ,,   I  -  -  <  ' 

historic.^  Library  In     u^-in  :f  i  ^ Id"  has  i  t-  i-aaa     Ilan^^  '     'n  ) 

ll^V^Z  'l'-'^-  '        '   ^-  -  -nere  I  live  and  i  nuie 

County    A,  ta-.t  tine  or  ever  as  i  .r  .a,       r,  fin^ 

.-,   ,  ^.  '  ''''  -^^ '        1:   ■    on  liv-:"  and  ovrnp:-'     '  old 

;  .n./ks  place     o  . .  h '  ' 

_  In  the  index(Glerks  Office  :  aeon  Co.  Ill,)  of  the  er.tates-.had 

LIS  take  Gusan  Hanks  when  it  should  Be  ^ufr^an  hawks.  '^'-^-^cs-.hc.d  .he 

T-^^rin-'  a^'  in^H;  \    .  ^^i^n  "a^ha  ^  -■■..d  hack  tof  ^ 

1  '         -  ot  yine   to  -fin'   r  '  t         -.^  ;       ,-    -  ^ 

■  as  the  ^ate  is  wore  out  on  his  tooms  ton^  - -.t  the  Ilanks  Reunion  this  .-onti- 

with  .J  ?4o  n  ^  "^i^toTj  of  hacon  Go  -  ^.oer   not  work  out  ri^'ht" 

^ith  the  lolO  J  b  census  or  with  the  date  given  in  hancy  hanks -Hi the o ck , 

Jaaies  Hanks  born  1790  -  his  fc  taer  a,n-riec  in  1793- 

The  U  3  census  of  Tilliaia  h.aiks  h..o  3  sons  between  10-15; 

LincolnOc?!\f?S5!'?K  f  .;;;?J^'^^  your  book  on 

T    ,    .  r,  z.  o.-^.j.-'  .-oui(.  i.i,-^.Le  her  ll-r^acher  vou;-  ■  even  fnr  x^t 

but  If  I  renenber  ri^ht  her  grandson  I  J  Meckel  told  me ' shl  was  quSe 

young  when  James  and  h-r  caae  to  111  in  a  -  -heeled  cart 

^      ,    .     P^'^.^°^rV^'^^-  '.i^  ri,-t  to  his*father1nr.ws  ^ 

%and  m  hy.  but  didnot  ::y\      \  .,te. 

^It  was  young  when  :.he  ...rried  or  when  she  cane-cant  reiuember 
kone  tine  back  there  was  a  list  of  the  children  of  Y/illiam ' Hanks 
in  the  Lincoln  Lpre  -endured  find  a  list  that  I  have  worked  out  . 

I  think  it  is  new  at  lea::.t--no;3 1  of  it  is  from  at  lea;:  t 

2  different  people  or  books  -where  it  is  not  in  soi-ie  public  record, 

Charles 'as  f..r  c^s  the  records  of  hacon'  Co.  did  not  havr  a  wife , 

(XI 


'.viiitch.  f 


(3)  ^ 

C  G 1  i  s, 

n:^rri-djs:.n  runha..  7ri,:ft  on  ;  ov  6  183^  v-  l-Pu-h  In  ' -^rr..  ^ 
I  -^ugh  was  a  Creneral  in  the  r:iTii  T.'-r  '  ' 

""'on°L?^c'ln:r"  of  LunA...  Wright  (nentone.  in  your 

noSe^  o^'Tiil^ij  Kan^^"J;^°5^^  .^^icht^agd  Andrew  J  Hanl«  ..ere  .it...,e 

-^••ci  \.n.iie  ne  was  out  thero  .gettin;;  Ian'-'! 
Joseph  Spangle-; r    m-''   T^hn      -^-t.-^,.)-  ,  ,  ■ 

I  supose  John  I;  -,;ri,-:t       :    for  lovra. 

The  ori-cnal  Vill  was  sent'  to  Jn  r       ■  t 
^■'ecat  rr,  " -  -  -  -■  -''---^  a  cop^^  -hich  is  in 

.^s  they  say  of  ol^^  -.v  •  •    ^^xcn-r.   -         -.^  +  ^.. 
I  pound      typewriter  Vin'--- .  -i^i^^'.  '  nc    -  _  ...Lms. 

3Yhvin  Davis 

Junction  U.S.  35  Gtate  Eout  132 

Post  Office 

Decatur  111, 
7 


August  21,  1935 


Wr.  Edwin  Bavls 
Route  7 

Deeatur,  IlllnoiQ 

dAar  Mr.  Davis: 

Thsnk  you  very  Haich  for  yoxir  very  informing 
letter  about  the  Hanks  and  Miller  :&aridlies  and  I  shall 
he  vejy  glad  indeed  to  file  the  information  with  the 
rest  of  the  material  on  the  Hanks  family. 

A  week  or  two  ago  I  spent  several  days  In 
Horth  Carolina  and  Virginia  looking  up  the  ancestry  of 
the  Kentucky  Hankses  and  I  think  loueh  progress  was  mda* 

I  will  be  pleased  to  ke<^  you  in  touch  from 
tinie  to  time  with  what  is  being  done  relative  to  the 
history  of  the  Hanks  family. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Bi  rector 


V  Juty  10  1936  Dear  Sir- 
The  last  Lincoln  Lore  had  a  list  of  the  children  and  inlaws  ofWilliam 
Hanks  and  wif eElizabeth  Hall  Hanks. 

There  were  some  blanks  an$  some  errors  that  you  could  correct  by  a  look  at 
your  own  files-I  will  suggest  some  corrections. 

irancy  Hanks  married  William  Miller  and  acording  to  A  Lincoln  came  direct  to 
111    from  Ky.not  through  Ind.  They  entered  80A  in  section  15    T16  R  1  E  ^  pm 
William  Hanks  Sy  and  his  son  Joseph  had  40  A  each  in  same  section.     .  ^ 
and  are  burrad  ..in  Gouge  Cemetry  Just  a  little  south  of  Mller  farm  in  o^c.  22 
William  Hanks  Sr.  had  80  A  in  sec  22  cornering  Miller  Farm  he  deeded  it  to 
the  heirs  of  Joseph  Hanks  (40  AG)    while  m  Iowa  in  the  presence  of  John 
Wright  J  P.  Charly  Hanks  (160  sec  14-230(  is  just  east  of  Miller  farm  and  is 
the  land  Lincoln  helped  plow  in  1830.  .      ^  ^ 

Miller  and  wife  went  to  Pleasant  Grove  T,,  (  71  )D|  Moms  C^.  Iowa  and  entered 
land  there  and  are  buryed  in  Millersburg  Cemetry  .      I  sent  pictureof  it  to  you 
William  Miller  d  aged74  y  5  m  24  d-lJIarch  8  1870. 
Nancy  Miller  b  June  13  1794-d  Feb  17  1873. 

\ndrew  Jackson  Hanks-B  may  15  18i5  d  aug  15  1889  and  first  wife 
Milinda  Porter  D-  aug  29  1857  aged  43  y  5  m  and  4days  are  clo^e  to  the  Millers. 
Acording  to  Ihinmham  Wright  his  father  John  D  Wright  andwif e  Celia  Hanks  Wright 
and  her  mother  Elizabeth  Hall  Hanks  aree  also  there, 

Celia  Hanks  and  J^hn  D  Wright  were  married  by  I  fugh  J.f  Hov.  6  1832, 
Marrige  Records        County  Clerk  Decatur  111.  n     a  -. 

Referances-  Alincoln-letter    to  John  Hanks-page253  New  Papers  of  Lmcoln-Angle- 
Mrs  Manon-chlldr  of  John  Hanks-Page  404  Paternity  of  Lincoln-Barton 
also  letter  to  Frank  Sawyers  Decatur  111. 

Dunmham  Wright  -Medical  Springs  Origan-son  of  Celia  Hanks  V'right. 
letter  to  Frank  Sawyers 
Mrs  Henry  Hanks  Daughter  in  law  of  Andrew  Jackson  Hanks o  New  London 

Miss  Jennie  and  Marie  Redfern  -New  London  Iowa  .Great  grand  daughters  of 
Nancy  Miller-they  had  picturs  of  WilliaraMller  and  his  wife  Nancy  also 
of  their  son  William  Jr  and  wife. 

Mrs    Henry  Hanks  knew  Nancy  Miller.  She  said  that  Andrew  Jackson  ha*  3  wives. 
Sophia  Row  (widow  )  andMicha  Moran  besides  Miss  Porter  mentioned  before. 
Joseph  Hanks  married  Sarah  Freeman  some  relation  to  Elisha  Preeman  one  of  the 
first  alsoone  of  the  last  Commissioners  of  Macon  Co,  d-Sep  23  1640 
Estate  settled  in  ISacon  Co-Had  land  in  Iowa  and  111,:^'  3  Stria 
William  Ekmke  married  Mary  (poly)  Young, 

William  Hanks  Jr.  B  Jan  10  1845  aged  50  Mary  D  Dec  25  1848  aged  48  ^ 

Will  l^copy  )  drawn  I  think  by  John  D  Wright  in  DeMoins  Co  Iowa,  JM^/William 

witnesses  John  D  Wright  , Andrew  Jackson  Hanks  and  Nancy  Miller.«J  Miller 
Will  of  Mary  Hanks        both  buried  in  Spanglers  C  (Brush  Collegfe]  V 
County  Clerk  D  catur  111, 

I  see  by  w  file  I  wrote  most  of  this  to  you  Aug, 12  1935, 
Nancy  Miller  is  the  woman  that  wove  cloth  for  Lincoln  in  1830  as  per. 
Lincoln  Lore  and  Extract  from  Life  of  Lincoln-  Hewell  that    you  kindly 
sent  me  some  years  ago, 

Edwin  Davis 

Ps  -ALincoln, Joseph  Hanks  and  John      Wright  were  in  the  same  company  in 
Black  Hawk  W^r      See  Lincoln  Lore      May  16  1938-  I  think 

Edwin  Davis  Decatur  111  #7 
Junction  Us  36  State  121 
William  Hanks  J-  lived  2  miles  north  west  of  me  and  some  of  his  3  boys  went 
to    the  same  school  with  my  Father  Sylvester  Davis 

E  D 


July  14,  1938 


Mr,  Mwin  Davie 
R.  F.  D.  No,  7 
iDooatiir,  Illinois 

My  dear  Mr.  DavlsJ 

I  am  extremely  grateful  to  you  for  your  latter 
of  July  10  calling  to  rcQr  attention  some  errors  #iicli  occurred 
In  the  copy  of  Lincoln  Lore,        have  gathered  such  a  con*- 
flictii^  lot  of  material  hare  ahoat  the  Hanks  family  that  when 
one  tries  to  put  them  all  together  and  make  them  harmonize, 
it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  do  »o.    Just  which  records  are 
correct  is  a  very  diifleult  prohlem. 

There  was  nd  reason,  however,  for  two  or  three  spaces 
irhich  85>peared  and  one  or  two  omissions,  idiich  should  have  been 
corrected  hy  your  correspondence  nhidi  I  have,  althoigh  there 
is  a  disagreonent  in  respect  to  some  of  the  dat  s  and  some  of 
the  nssaes  in  the  Willlajn  Hanks  and  Blizaheth  Hall  families. 

I  expect  we  will  have  a  chando  to  make  the  correction 
in  the  subsequent  Issues  of  the  new  magazine  we  are  publishing 
called  The  Lincoln  Kinsman. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  corrections,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAWsUB  Director 


Aprlir  26,1939  Dear  Sir-  Honest  confession  is  good  for  the  soai-so  they  say. 
Some  time  ago  I  attempted  to  correct  some  things  I  thought  wrong  in  the  Lincoln 
Lore-  I  still  think  the  things  were  wrong-hut  in  at  least  2  places  I  was  wrong 
to.-  nov;  to  corect  the  correction-  Joseph  Hanks  the  "brother  of  Old  John  Hanks 
the  rail-splitter  married  Sarah  Hunter  in  1835  in  Sangar-^on  County,  111, 
References-  Miss  Maud  Taggart  grand  daughter  of  Joseph  Hanks, 

I;Iarrige  Record  Sangamon  County, 
William  Hanks  Jr.  the  brother  of  John  and  Joseph  Hanks, 
William.  Hanks  Jr.  m  ITary  (Poller)  Q,uin. 

Reference,  Her  son  Jesse  W  Hanks  m  his  second  wife  Louisa  Fye  on  Jan.  3,188 
In  his  affidavit  he  said  his  fathers'  name  was  Y/illiara  Hanks  and  his  mothers 
maiden  name  was  Jilary  Q,uin,     This  seems  to  me  to  he  final  in  both  cases. 


In  the  Sangamon  County  Marrige  Records  and  Probate'  Records  is  these  names, 

Sally  Hanks (Sarah)  Hanks  m  J  B  Brown  in  1828, 
Lucinda  Hanks  m  Thomas  Douglass  in  1833, 

Reason  Ray  died  in  1833  his  widov/  (second  wife  I  think)  was  Elizabeth  Ray, 
I  think  she  was  Elizabeth  Hanks  Ray, 

Elizabeth  Ray  m  Samuel  Dillon  in  1837, 

The  Early  Pioneers  of  Sangamon  County  -Powers  tell  about  Thomas  Douglass, 
It  alsd)  tells  of  Reason  Ray  but  does  not  mention  his  second  wife, 

Edwin  Davis 

#  7  Decatur, 111 
Junction  US  36-State  Rout  121, 


Mtar  1>  1939 


Nr.  Mirin  ]>avi3 

toctlon  IB  56H3tate  Boute  121 

Hsr  dear  lir.  ]2avlst 

fbank  you  r&sj  notch  for  your  letter  viiidbi 
•uppl«ntoiits  one  vritton  sono  time  ago  vlth  reference  to 
the  WKEUm  foallj.   Ve  «re  rer^        iiaSeeA  t#  •tratghten 
eut  ^e  faodlj  parentage  and  hmrmr  reoorAa  emituallj 
oorreot* 

Tery  truly  yo^re. 


Ii.A*1lls^i?reii 


SHreote^ 


0^^ 
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1 
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c 
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7U 


/  ^^^^  d-- 


iktigast  9,  1933 


Mt*  Frexik  B.  Sawyer 
a.  F.  D,  #7 

My  deer  Mr,  SewyerJ 

We  heve  Iteen  ^dTiaed  by      B.  DiXlehixnt  that  you 
would  probfibly  be  interested  In  the  weekly  bulletin  whlob. 
we  publish  fsnd  which  is  sent  gretle  to  about  three 
thousand  Li&eoln  students.    Enclosed  you  will  find  nom 
of  the  bec&:  wmhers  and  we  are  ha^^y  to  pXec«  your  oaioe  o& 
our  Btfiiling  liet  for  anxbsequent  issues* 

Very  sincerely  your«i 


Director 

lAWiM  tincoln  Historical  i^search  Foundatian 
Xnc* 


''V 


^.^^is^^^^  jti  a^i.^.^^  o--^  .^^^^^        ^2^^<:  .--^-^^  ^<^Z<^ 


dp, 


4^ 


?®1^imry  19,  1935 


Mr.  Tr&vk.  S.  Sa^er 
H «  H«  1 

Becatui',  Illiasis 

Dear  Mr.  Sawyers 

Because  of  the  fact  Uiat  Dr.  farr©»  will  aot 
go  to  Oregon  dtiring  Ms  tour  of  the  west  coast,  it  will 
be  ii^ossibls  for  lilta  to  call  on  th©  lndiTid.-aal  mentioned 
In  jrour  letter.    Had  he  &an@  to  Oregon  I  sm  swt^  lie  would 
have  been  tqtj  much  interested  in  finding  this  imn  who 
mght  have  given  hlta  some  inf  oriaation  coiiceriiiBi;i  the  Hanlca 
f^dly.    I  km^  I)r.  '^'&rreil  will  appreciate  Ijavin*?;  this 
broiight  to  his  attention  and  I  a©  sure  he  will  regret  tim 
fact  that  h©  was  mable  to  visit  hi®. 

Yotxrs  very  truly. 


BGMjLH  I*lhrarlan 
B.&ersld  McMortry        Lincoln  national  Life  Foundation 


^^^^  -^^^^i/^Z^lx^-*^ 


^4 


%y  27.  1936 


Hr.  Frank  E.  Sawyer 
Koute  1 

Decatur,  IlliooiB 

dear  Mr.  Savyert 

fhank  you  vary  nach  for  forwarding  tb»  clipfplng 
and  I  wish  it  wore  possible  for  rm  to  at  Shiloh  for  th© 
l5«iaorial  Day  services,  tmt  this  is  in^wsaihle. 

However,  the  Lihrarian  of  otir  ^ottndation  will 
he  throtigh  Decatur  on  Stmday,  >fey  31,  and  he  rill  prohahly 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  cabin  si 'Mi  and  the  coxirt 
house  which  are  of  intertsst. 

I  regret  to  leam  ©f  Mr.  Dillelnint'g  illness 
and  trust  he  raay  soon  recover. 

Tery  truly  yours 


Mis  Til 


Director 


^^s3o  :  ^^^^  "^-^ 


^^^^  ^4*-^--^  7--^^ 


^  /sis  iuU  /S-^*-  ^ 

•/^^^^J^  /e^T^-^  ^^o. 
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l^OTeaber  14,  1935 


Boute  r 

Decatur,  Illinois 

Dear  llr.  Sassyeri 

I  was  pleased  to  leanx  of  tdat®  revival  of 
interest  in  Lincoln  history  in  Ifecon  Cortnty  as  this, 
after  all,  is  the  mre  in^jortant  of  the  earlier 
Illinois  comraiDitieE. 

We  have  here  in  mr  collection  a  statement 
by  one  of  William  lia^s*  graMd&T3#iters  who  ms  present 
at  the  funeral,  that  hie  death  oceuxred  in  the  siimer  of 
1351  or  18^  and  that  he  ms  buried  about  six  miles  west 
of  Decatur  in  Gouge  mm^hmyi^* 

fhis.  I  think,  will  gire  you  the  infoiimtion 
you  desire. 

?ery  truly  yours, 


IAW:LH  Director 


Special  to  The' News-Press. <^:^  /'"t' T',', 

LAMONI,  Iowa.  Feb.  12.— "W'ancy 
has  a  boy  baby  over  to  our  house," 
was  the  first  proclamation  con- 
nected with  the 
life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  accord- 
ing to  Dunham 
Wright,  an  un- 
cle of  S.  -C. 
Wright,  recent- 
ly   of  Lamonl. 

The  declara- 
tion was"  made 
by  Thomas  Lin- 
coln, Abe'a  fa- 
ther, to  Mrs. 
William  Hanks, 
grandmother  of  Dunham  Wright, 
as  he  pulled  the  latchetrlng  at  the 
Hanks  cabin  on  the  morning  of 
Feb.  12,  1809.  Grandmother  Hanks 
hurried  to  the  Lincoln  home,  arriv- 
ing (n  time  to  give  the  future  presi- 
dent his  first  bath,  Mr.  Wright  re- 
lates. He  was  reared  by  hta  grand- 
mother and  through  her  received 
many  anecdotes  of  Lincoln's  life, 
some  of  them  never  published.  Mr. 
Wright  now  lives  in  Medical 
Springs,  Ore. 

Contrary  to  tradition,  Mr.  Wright 
says,  it  was  warm  and  spring-like 
on  that  Feb.  12,  so  much  so  that 
Dennie  Hanks  ran  barefoot  behind 
his  mother  to  see  the  new  cousin. 

Mr.  Wright  has  in  his  possession 
the  small  Bible  from  which  his 
grandmother  asserted  Abe  took  his 
first  leading  lessons.  It  was  at  the 
Hanks  home  that  Abe  did  mimh  of 
his  studying  by  the  light  of  hickory 
I  bark  burning  in  the  fireplace. 


Dunham  relates  another  story  of 
his  Aunt  Nancy  Hanks  Miller  and 
the  boy  Lincoln.  Abe  agreed  to  cut 
seven  cords  of  wood  from  the  tim- 
ber for  a  pair  of  jeans  pants  made 
by  Mrs.  Miller.  It  took  him  three 
days  to  cut  the  wood,  but  he  felt 
well  repaid.  i 

Mr.  Wright's  grandfather  was 
among  those  who  comforted  Lin- 
coln after  his  betrothed  Ann  Rut- 
ledge  died.  As  he  walked  out  into 
the  yard  and  grasped  his  uncle's 
hand,  Grandfather  Hanks  said  his 
face  was  shadowed  by  that  sad 
look  that  remained  with  him  the 
rest  of  his  \\ic.  J'J'^-'^  '-  h  ^^,P,\jt'X^  ' 


COPT  ^^^m 

Decatur,  111,,  Sept.  13,  1935 

Dear  Friend  Bear: 

Here  in  Maoon  County  we  have  in  the  Recorder's  Office 
a  Tract  Index,    In  it  each  q.uart9r  section  is  given  separate  space 
and  every  document  oifl  record  that  affects  the  title  to  that  quarter 
section  or  any  part  of  it  is  indexed  -  letter  -  number  -  parties'  : 
names  -  filing  date  -  date  of  document  -  book  and  page,  together  ! 
with  legal  description  -  a  very  useful  and  convenient  service  useful 
to  laymen  and  lawyers  alike.    I  was  in  Decatur  today  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  I  had  the  recorded  history  of  title  to  this  tract  of  land 
that  I  am  sure  is  your  "birth  place.    Here  it  is  -  Han  lis  and  all: 

N.W.  1/4  H.W.  1/4,  Section  28,  Township  17,  Range  2  ^st  of  the 

principal  meridian,  Macon  Co.,  111.  1; 
U.S.A.  Patent  to  Philo  Hale,  October  13,  1838. 
Philo  Hale  Estate  to  John  Hanlcs,  Deed,  July  25,  1855. 
lohn  Haaks  to  William  J.  Hanks,  Bond  for  Deed,  Feb.  1,  1869. 
William  J. Hanks  and  wife  to  Henry  Myer ,  Bond  for  Deed , Nov. 23, 1869. 
John  Haaks  to  William  J.  Hanks,  Deed,  Feb.  14,  1870. 
William  J.  Hanks  to  Henry  Meyer,  Deed,  Feb.  14,  1870. 
Henry  Meyer  to  Samuel  Bear,  Deed,  Oct.  31,  1874. 

Samuel  Bear  to  Alfred  W.  Bear,  Deed,  Apr.  12,  1878.  ,| 
Alfred  W.  Bear  to  Charles  Lewis,  Deed,  Oct.  6,  1883. 
Charles  Lewis,  widower,  to  Mary  Bear  -  my  daughter  -  deed  to 

N  60  acres  S.W.  l/4,  Sec.  28-17-2  (which  includes  the  N.W.H.W.) 

So  you  see  John  Hanks  owned  this  40  acres  from  1855  to 
1869  -  ample  time  in  which  Lincoln  could  have  visited  who  ever  of 
the  Hanks  clan  may  have  lived  on  it.    I  an  sure  this  is  our  Uncle  \ 
Johnny,  as  he  owned  land  just  south  of  it.    Just  who  William  J.      ,\  , 
Hanks  is,  I  am  not  now  certain.    It  may  have  been  a  son  of  I, 
JohnSmxtoabbtoEsSsmsK  (Cholera  Bill)  or  it  might  be  e  son  of  John's, 
brother  James  who  owned  the  east  half  of  this  same  quarter  section,  loci 
but  that  ownership  is  not  so  important.    It  may  be  safe  to  assume 
that  Uncle  Johnny  built  a  cabin  followed  by  a  brick  house,  or  may 
be  first  house  was  your  brick  house  -  so  go  ahead  -  say  you  have 
strong  reason  to  believe  from  recorded  evidence  that  Lincoln 
visited  his  relative.  Hanks,  in  this  house. 

I  now  believe  it  must  have  been  an  older  son  of  Uncle 
Johnny  than  Grayson  Hanks,  altho  Grayson  may  have  lived  there, 
but  too  late  for  a  Lincoln  visit.      Grayson  Hanks  and  Mary  0, 
Montgomery  were  married  in  1862,  says  my  Macon  Co.  History,  so  that 
lets  Grayson  out  as  a  home  keeper  in  time  to  entertain  Lincoln.  He 
had  two  odder  brothers,  the  William  mentioned  above  and  the  oldest, 
Lewis,  who  went  to  your  country  about  1853,  and  it  is  a  son  or 
grandson  of  his,  named  Hanks,  who  is  in  businsss  in  Klamath  Falls, 
Oregon.    Ha  must  be  alive  for  my  letter  to  him  two  years  ago  did 
not  retiarn,  nor  did  he  acknowledge  receipt  -  not  interested  perhaps. 

Ben  (Dillehunt)  has  nothing  on  you  now,  with  his  granddad's 
lawsuit  with  Lincoln  one  of  the  attorneys. 


I  exaoindd  the  olrcult  court  docket  beginning  1850 
and  found  Hanks  in  court  as  jurors  and  also  litigants,    I  also 
found  some  things  that  smelled  like  scandal, 

county 

In  those  days  isXsmXX  courts  did  not  exist  and  circuit 
courts  heard  all  petty  criminal  cases  above  the  Jusiice  of  the 
Peace  courts,  so  the  docket  was  filled  with  "gaming,"  "tippling," 
"riot,  ""Prairie  "burning, ""selling  flesh  of  a  diseased  animal 
tor  food .""vftolationsof  estray  laws .""disturbing  congregation  for 
worship, " "as saal>, "  &c,&o.       Prairie  burning  is  out  of  date, 
also  estray  laws  are  little  used,  and  disturbing  of  religious 
worship  has  nearly  disappeared  with  the  preaching  of  Hell  Fire 
and  Damnation  and  the  preachers  of  that  early  day.       We  have  "tip- 
pling" and  "assault"  in  plenty  today,  and  our  pure  food  laws 
are  an  enlargement  of  that  old  law  against  contaminatJonixed 
food  offered  for  sale.      "Gaming"  is  a  daily  chore  almost  in  all 
parts.      While  leafing  through  this  record  book,  I  found  a  new 
lincoln  item  -  he  moved  the  admission  to  practice  before  the 
Court  of  -  iJvans  -  an  Indiana  attorney  -<  a  courtesy  as  well 
as  a  formality. 

The  entries  of  coLirse  were  in  long  hand  and  the  clerk  made 
it  as  brief  as  the  Im  allowed  -  no  mention  of  names  of  attorneys 
were  hardly  ever  made,  hence  it  is  difficult  to  find  who  employed 
Lincoln  or  other  lawyers  of  his  days. 

That  person  Philo  Hale.  vT?ho  "patented"  your  birthplace 
was  a  p-ioneer  "land  shark"  who  speculated  all  over  this  county 
in  the  '30s  and  '40s  -  owned  thousands  of  acres  at  death,  some 
of  which  remains  yet  in  the  family.      He  was  buried  for  a  decade 
or  longer  on  one  of  his  farms  over  towards  Mt.  Zion;  later  removed 
to  some  cemetery  unknown  to  me» 

All  around  you  may  hear  the  tractors  humming,  getting 
wheat  ground  ready,  plowing,  discing,  harrowing.         Bean  harvest 
draws  near  and  wheat  seeding  also  -  sr  it  behooves  speed. 

The  radio  is  loud  with  General  Pershing's  birthday 
celebration.      I  like  historical  drama,  Lum  and  Abner  comic.  One 
Man's  family.  Death  Valley  Days,  Vic  and  Sade  comic,  Arthur  Sears 
Hennings'  Washington  news.    Sometimes  I  get  Booke  Garter,  listen 
to  a  ballgame  broadcast,  markets  and  news  casts  make  up  my  radio 
favorites.    I  read  history,  biography,  detective  and  wild  west 
stories,  Decatur  papers.  United  States  news,  Country  Gentlemen, 
Prairie  Farmer,  Sunday  Chicago  Tribune.    That's  the  story  of  my 
reading.      My  daughter  takes  a  dozen  magazines,  fiction  and 
professional.    Isiy  wife  takes  home  magazines,  ;  nd  the  son  a 
varied  assortment, 

fio  more  at  present. 

Your  friend , 

Prank  ill.  Sawyer 
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Doar  Frank  (Copy  to  Berif 

So  rushed  at  the  of  1  ice  I  haven't  tiniQ  tor  a  letter, 
"but  I  do  want  to  get  off  aclaio\7lec!ginent  and  my  deep  appreciation 
of  tb3  trouble  you  havs  take)i  as  evinced  "by  your  letter  reoeived 
yesterday  in  which  you  gave  history  of  owndership  of  my  "birth 
place*      Yes,  I  think  with  that  evidence,  I  can  say  vjithout  the 
least  reason  for  doubt  that  Lincoln  doubtless  did  visit  that 
spot  and  perhaps  ate  and  slept  in  that  old  house  XBXWEESusfcsuis  as 
he  unquestionably  would  have  visited  his  Han- s  Idln  at  various  times. 

In  previpus  lettiir  you  &  s]s:ed       I  rjuember  if  th^r© 
were  any  evergreen  treas.     Sure  -  I  came  near  mentioning  them  in 
my  former  letter  but  decided  was  hardly  worth  speaking  of  and  too 
I  could  not  remember  how  many  there  v/ere»    I  am  sure  of  one,  possibly 
8  alomg  the  fence  just  north  of  the  yard  gate  -  might  have  been 
one  or  more  on  other  side  of  gate  too*    I  never  paid  much  attention 
to  them  as  they  were  comparatively  small  -  didn't  bear  anything  a 
kid  could  eat,  and  not  big  enough  to  cliab.    Don't  remember  that 
the3?^\shGd  their  foliage.      I  remember  better  the  currant  ?.nd 

gooidberry  bushes  on  south  side  of  the  yard.  In  season  I  was  al- 

i  In  ■ 

waj^sy looking  for  a  ripe  gooseberry, 

!     \       I  am  sure  stepping  out  this  week.      Monday  night.  Masonic 

\  SHIP  AND  TRAVEL  BY  RAIL 


751  PITTOCK  BLOCK 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 

Sept.  18,  1936 


1  dge;  last  night  (TueacLay)  Sous  of  American  iievolution  6  pm 
dinner  followerl  by  discussion  two  speaks  on  Constitution  -  one, 
a  ©QBJoerat,  favoring  a  liberal  interpretation  with  respect  to 
revieioti,  the  other,  a  iiep*,  stri-ct  adverance.    The  D.^m.  spoke 
first  and  the  Rep«  congratulated  him  on  fine  Rep.  speech,  and  when 
the  Sep.  finished  the  Dem.  made  the  same  comment  as  to  Dem.  speech. 
Good  tiiiQ,  good  feeling  and  ^vorth  whixs  -  good  c±owd  toe. 
Tonight  is  pinochlo  night  at  Masonic  Club* 
More  later.  Thanks. 


Walter 


Portland,  Ore.,  Sept.  29,  1936 


Prank  (with  copy  to  Benjf 

I  am  down  to  the  office  tonight,  in  order  to  take  care 
of  pressing  work.      This  office  has  beon  a  madhonae  all  month  - 
we  have  bean  swamped.    At  present  I  couldn't  get  off  even  to  go  to 
my  own  fi^aeral,  let  alone  a  trip  east.      However,  the  rush  should  be 
over  by  next  month.    Sumer  excursion  fares  will  be  off  Oct.  15th, 
and  always  after  that  business  slacks  up  -  too  big  conventions  and 
big  train  movements  are  over,  and  I  hope  that  when  the  date  for  my 
vacation  rolls  around  I  will  be  able  to  ^et  away  as  planned. 

N  I  made  copy  of  I'rank's  letter  of  the  13th,  giving 

history  of  transfers  of  the  40  acres  on  which  was  thu  brick 
house  in  ?/hich  I  was  born,  and  mailad  it  to  Uncle  Sam  Bear  for  his 
information  and  to  develop  from  him  any  further  light  he  could  throw 
on  the  subject,  particularly  as  to  whether  the  Henry  liyer  who 
preceded  iay  grandfather  and  father  in  ownership  was  any  relation 
to  grandfather's  first  wife  (my  grandmother)  wse  who  was  a  Hyer. 

I  had  previously  written  Uncle  Sam  before  receipt  of 
Prank's  letter  asking  what  he  knew  about  the  Hanks  ownership,  and  todayf 
I  received  a  letter  from  him  in  answer,  and  which  crossed  my  last  to 
htm.        I  will  make  a  copy  tomorrow  (if  I  get  time)  and  send  it  to  you. 
as  ^t  has  some  intereibting  bits.      You  will  note  he  says  this 
William  J.  Hanks  was  "Cholera  Bill"  Hanks.       Yom  also  note  he 
speaks  of  the  trees  on  the  place  and  their  origin  -  my  father  having 
gotten  from  his.  brother-in-law,  Alonzo  Disbrow.      There  were  two 
wells  on  the  place  in  my  time  -  the  house  well,  and  the  barn  lot 
well.      I  imagine  it  was  the  barn  lot  well  that  Uncle  Sam  helped 
to  dig. 

:Sme8t,  he  speaks  of,  is  Uncle  Sam's  oldest  son  who 
lives  in  Philadelphia.      I  h4pe  I  get  back  there  before  Unci©  Sam 
goes  east.       Received  a  card  from  Aunt  M  Reisinger  written 
in  Michigan  where  they  had  gone  ona  visit  to  Uncle  lid's  brother. 

I  was  reviewing  the  Macon  County  History  this  evening 
before  coming  back  to  the  office,  checking  up  on  the  period  or 
rather  the  particular  yaar  in  which  Abe  was  located  in  Macon  County. 
I  find  it  was  (iuite  early,  possibly  20  years  before  1855.    In  \ 
1855  to  1869,  tha  years  the  farm  waa  in  Haiks'  possession,  Lincoln 
then  was  a  "big  lawyer"  (I  should  say  after  1865  to  Lincoln's  death) 
and  his  trips  to  Decatur  wbto  doubtless  mora  or  less  infreiuent 
and  he  was  probably  takon  up  with  court  affairs  or  political  meetings. 
It  is  possible  he  might  on  some  of  those  occasions  went  out  to 
my  brink  house  to  see  the  kin  but  not  so  probable  as  I  at  first 
had  surmised.    Still  it  is  possible,  and  like  I  first  wrote,  a 
surmise  of  today  becomes  a  positive  fact  50  years  from  now.  Any* 
way  it  is  something  to  have  lived  on  a  place  that  was  once  prope  rty 
of  Johnny  Hanks. 

I  must  go  home  and  go  to  be§.      V/orn  out,  having  been  out 
every  night  this  week. 

W  alt 


COPY 


Deoatur,  111.,  Sept,  15,  1935 

Dear  Nephew  and  Family: 

Yours  received  a  few  days  ago.      Will  endeavor  to  answer 
it  to  best  of  my  ability. 

I  note  your  first  sentence  of  your  correspondence  with 
Pra^k  Sawyer  •  a  fine  man  and  on©  of  intelligence. 

Yas,  iJtouaa  has  told  me  before  of  your  correspondence  and 
askdd  me  about  the  different  Church  memberships  of  the  Bears. 
(I  had  inquired  why  Grandfather  Samuel  Bear  v/as  a  Lutheran  when 
his  brothers  were  Ghiirch  of  God  -  V7alter)     I  could  not  give  you 
the  reasons  why  only  I  guess  that  marriages  makes  some  changes. 
I  presume  father's  -  your  grandfather  -  merriages  of  three  times  has 
had  a  bearing,  as  my  mother  and  ^imaa's  mother  were  Lutherans,  but  I 
do  ijot  know  what  denomination  your  father's  mother  was.      I  never 
hear^« 
"'I 

,         In  regard  to  the  old  brick  house  you  were  born  in,  yes 
when       first  came  here  there  was  a  family  living  in  it  by  the 
name  of  Hanks  -  Will  Hanks.      I  remember  well  they  called  him 
"CholWa  Bill."    I  think  a  cousin  of  old  Johnny  Hanks,  the  Abe 
Lincoln  chum.     As  for  Lincoln  t^elnf  in  the  house  you  were 
born  in,  I  could  not  say,  but  I  would  x^resume  it  very  likely. 

;  f  \      Ho  thing  remains  of  the  old  pl«,cQ  but  thr«a  trees.  Your 
father  set  cut  a  kind  of  spruce  tree  he  got  from  youi*  Uncle  Lon 
Dis^t'OW.    They  stand  next  the  road  and  are  quite  tall  trees  now.  I 
rem^ijiber  the  house  quite  well,  aud  the  well  your  father  and  I  dug 
one; iate  winter  or  early  spring.    I  do  not  remember  the  year  but  I 
do/i'emember  digging  through  4  feet  of  frozen  ground  by  jjick  und 
ai^  ^0  get  to  the  unfrozen  ground  ao  we  could  dig  by  £Ji>ade. 

father  bought  the  80  oores  -  40  from  a  man  by  name  of  Myers 
and  the  otUer  from  I  think  old  Johnny  Hanks,  and  afterward  gave  the 
equity  he  had  to  your  f;*ther  and  your  Uncle  Will  as  compensation 
of  this  time  they  had  served  at  home  after  they  became  of  age. 

Well  I  am  glad  you  are  coming  back  again  this  fall,  and 
hq^pe  you  will  get  here  before  I  go  east.    I  contemplate  going  to 
Jrnest's  for  the  winter,  if  the  Lord's  will,  the  last  of  October 
or  iiist  of  Oct. 

I  have  bean  very  busy  this  year  improving  the  80  I 
bought  of  Prank  Prazer,  the  old  Henson  home.    I  am  painting  the 
house  at  present  -  about  two  days  work  and  will  have  it  completed. 
Will  ;b^  busy  taking  care  of  the  peaches  the  next  couple  weaks. 
Treefi^  are  loaded  and  breaking  down  with  fruit.    Crops  aru  fair, 
wheal  did  nit  do  so  good  -  the  black  rust  struck  it  and  damaged  it. 
The  corn  is  very  good,  nothing  big.    Soy  beans  are  good  and  com- 
mencing to  ripen.    Vifell  I  suppose  jimma  has  given  you  all  the  local 
news.    iSvaryone  well  as  far  as  I  know.    Leonard  Bear's  oldest  boy 

over 


Dr  Loxiis  A  W-^ren  - 
Lircolr  Nc'.tl  Life  -  Ft  W^yne 

Dear  Dr  Warren  5 

ii^ndins:  vou  Frank  Sawyer's  letter  to  W?,ltar  ^ear   (cop;^'-)  dated  Sept  12th;  copy 
of  Bear's  to  Sawyer  dated  Sopt  20th,  and  oopy  of  Uncle  S  E  Bear  to  Walter  dated 
Sopt  T  Fith  -  l-TP-elv  Lincoln  chatter. 

It  last  we  finn  that  Abe  ^ot  into  a  "Bear"  |^ouse.        and  Got  Ovit. 

J.  shall  not  undertake  to  comient,  interesiins;  as  the  subject  is  -  .iust  passing  to 
-'-ou  for  analytical  inter'^'-.t,        you  appear  to  be  a  Sleuth  for  Olues. 

With  111  far<=^  Lincoln  items  "t"0  gaze  at  and  marvel  th^t  there  is  not  a  man  in 
Ohio  who  would  p;iv^  rnore  than  |l,ll  for  the  lot.r^nes  not  malce  Ab3  a  timely  subject 
to  a  cold-blooddd  Book  Dealer.  A.t  th^t.  Grant  was  born  in  Oi-io,  and  hi. 3  cabin 
stands  in  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  yet  no  man  will  pay  48-cents  for  %rk  Twsi.n's 
bifi  illO  2-vol  ^amoirs  of  ^rant  which  busted  Mark,  Ms\rk  and  ^ohn  Hay,  if  "the^  ever 
look  i^'.c"'--,  no  don-t  re3oiGe  the-'-  lived  Ji-rrp.  vrhen.  they  did.  Here,  too, 

G^-rfield  a-nd  McKinley  are  as  popular  as  Gideon  ^nd  Gabriel.  Kan  Britton' p 
"The  President' F  D--v^c:hter"  i3  still  called  for* 

D  B  DILLEHUWT 
36    E%ST  liiHlN 

^T.  n  OOLUlviBUS  OHIO 


9-24-35 


I 


Septeiaber  30,  1935 


Mr.  B.  B.  Dlllehtint 
36  East  Main  Street 
GoluralmB,  Ohio 

By  dear  Mr.  Dlllelmntj 

Thank  you  for  another  instalment  of  interesting 
data  oa  the  Macon  Cotmty  environment  of  the  Rankses  and 
Lincoln©. 

I  expect  yon  noted  in  our  recent  edition  of 
Lincoln  Lore  an  attenpt  to  cojapile  the  various  editions 
of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  which  were  printed  in  Ohio. 
You  ought  to  be  in  a  peculiar  position  to  observe  if  there 
are  other  copies  in  your  possession  or  which  you  come 
across  which  do  not  hariaonize  with  the  list  already  given, 
tve  will  Tae  ^lad  to  pay  $3.00  for  any  one  of  these  editions 
not  listed  in  tjhe  Lincoln  Lore  which  I  enclose. 

It  is  barely  possible  you  lal^htbe  able  to  pick  up 
soBje  rare  Lincoln  panrphlets  printed  in  Ohio.    These,  of 
course,  we  will  be  glad  to  acquire  if  we  do  not  have  them, 
aithou^»  as  you  know,  oxir  collection  is  quite  coE»Dlete. 
Thank  you  for  putting  tiirongh  the  interesting  bits  of  folk- 
lore. 

Very  truly  yours. 


LAW}LH 


Director 


12-1 -go 


Fr-mk  ^;  Savjy«i?  -  -  li<5oatur  111  -  Dear  Frank: 


Your  cood  I'Stter  af  i^ov  2^Jt;.  I  asi  forwirdinr,  to  Dr  Vmrren  of  tho  Linooln  Lif«, 
I  sen  s\xv"f  he  get  a  "kioit"  out  oi*  your  Hsmks  g«n'-alof';y  ^xpsri^^no©,  asgurainp;, 

of  oourse,  th\t  he  i".  one  oC  th*?  Hanks  Cranks  -  v.a  all  Icnot-/  h^'s  a  Linicun  :ilinkun» 

Of  <m<^  thingr  J  am  o'-^rt-iin,  you' It  nsvsr  oonvinca  th.-;  Indy  th-t  the  Oid  'limer 
In  thf5  Tom  Shoaff  ohoto  i-;  not  h-  r  fathor,  John  llanks,  Somnho\;  I  hrid  tlin  inpror; -ion 
that  on®  is  Jghn  and  th-:?  other  D^ania,  bsinr  Lincoln's  ovvn  uncles,  thougl  I  nover 
kn«w  vrhich  on^  the  a-tist  eliminated  and  substitut^nd  ther'^for  -"^^on^ist   i-be  in  his 
Pre^id*?  tial  garb       y^fxVG  before, he  becam*  Pr-^-'-idfint .  'i'hs  'irat  thint',  I  propose  doinf; 
when  i  ret  to  •i^'^aven  (sunrt  you  don  t  so-    any  qu*-stion  mrk)  i  :  to  ask  Abe  hov/  muoh 
fun  he  has  beir.  h3.vin!r  out  of  that  Old  ^'ioturo,  I'll  bet  c947,ti2  that  he  nrevailed 
upon  th"  Lord  to  let  John  t^nd  ^ennJ.s  and  th^?  ^^otographsr  in  •  to  swap  stories  v;ith« 

The  iiarks  rcsast  have  b'^en  a  numerous  triba.  ^  nov;  imderstan  i  hov;  th-^  •J.^st  populated 
as  raoidly  as  it  did, 

Ceo\tur  ao'nears  to  be  -  s    'oolish  over  nolitios,  I'm  notl  ^  v/ouldn't  s;o  around  th  ■ 
block  t    vote  ;\  lif-^thodist  i  inistor  into  oi'fioe,  -^-e  ooul;i  b^-  crooksd  to  start  ^dth, 
If  h*^  Was  not'^  he  so-'n  v-oul  i  be, 

Vv'e  enjoyed  a  most  San-"  rmd  '.ober  'ihanks^-ivinf-  •  not  oven  Kam-and  muohlaa's  Turkey, 
Y.e  cut  out  meat  last  s^rin;:  (meat  of  every  kind)  ami  all  f^'^el  better,  i'sui  "Was  never 
invented  to  consm**  Dead    inimais  <»  i«ive  Animals  vrore  created  to  eat  i'len,  Mi<i  inimals 
never  fe'&st  on  Dead  Men.  Vho  \rants  tn  be  n  Bugzard?  Fruit,  Ve^;itable-  and  ^«r»y.ls 
cor.orise  onr  diet,  Som^tin'S  vr*^-  conclud"  that  vre  are  about  to  develop  -iiraina, 

otra 

Y^eli,  her-*s  a  gan.^';  of  IW,  r-vmpp«-:rs,  so  adies  hasta  sfcx  tir-rupo  (Goodby-  until 
another  time  >  » 


Dave 


John  Hanks  and  Lincoln 

Cousin  Played  Important  Part  for  Decatur  in  Lincoln's  Life 


TODAY  is  the  138th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  John  Hanks, 
the  man  most  responsible  for  giv- 
ing Abraham  Lincoln  to  Illinois, 
who  aided  in  giving  the  nation  a 
slogan  when  Lincoln  was  candi- 
date for  President  and  played  an 
important  role  in  the  life  of  Lin- 
coln as  it  is  associated  with  De- 
catur. 

There  are  residents  in  Decatur 
who  do  not  know  that  John  Hanks 
was  buried  in  Boiling  Springs  cem- 
etery, four  miles  northwest  of  De- 
catur. There  a  modest  gravestone 
records  these  words:  "John  Hanks 
died  July  1,  1889,  87  years  old, 
four  months  and  22  days." 

Because  John  Hanks  had  much 
to  do  with  Lincoln  coming  to  Illi- 
nois and  making  his  first  home  in 
Macon  county,  John  Hanks  holds 
an  important  place  in  th  Decatur 
history  of  Lincoln  from  the  time 
Lincoln  first,  arrived  on  Lincoln 
square  until  he  was  selected  by 
the  Illinois  Republicans  in  the  De- 
catur Wigwam  as  their  choice  for 
President  of  the  United  States. 


John  Hanks  was  born  in  Nelson 
county,  Kentucky,  Feb.  9,  1802. 
He  was  a  first  cousin  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  mother  and  also  a  cousin 
of  Dennis  Hanks  who  was  born 
May  15,  1799,  in  Hardin  county, 
Kentucky.  The  marriage  of  Thom- 
as Lincoln,  father  of  Abraham, 
and  Nancy  Hanks  was  the  first  in- 
ter-family  relation  of  the  two  fam- 
ilies although  the  name  of  Lincoln 
and  that  of  Hanks  were  found  in 
the  same  community  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  Virginia  and  in  Kentucky. 

John  Hanks  was  seven  years  old 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
He  lived  40  miles  from  the  Lin- 
coln home.  Dennis  Hanks  lived 
two  miles  away  and  was  not  quite 
ten  years  old  when  Lincoln  was 
born.  It  is  said  Dennis  saw  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  before  he  was  24 
hours  old. 

Dennis  was  reared  by  Thomas 
and  Betsy  Sparrow,  who  had  no 
children  of  their  own,  Betsy  being 
Dennis'  aunt.  Dennis  was  a  good 
scholar,  a  good  penman  and  was 
in  the  Lincoln  home  often.  It  is 
said  he  taught  Lincoln  the  alphas 
bet. 


It  js  interesting '  to  note  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Dennis 
Hanks  were  almost  constant  com- 
panions from  the  time  Lincoln  mov- 
ed to  Indiana  in  1816  until  he  left 
Decatur  in  1831.  John  Hanks  was 
almost  20  years  old  before  he  be- 
came well  acquainted  with  Abra 
ham  although  he  knew  the  family. 

A  few  months  after  the  Lincolns 
moved  to  Indiana  when  Abraham 
was  seven  years  old,  the  Sparrow 
family  followed  taking  Dennis 
Hanks  along.  The  Sparrows  liveij 
with  or  near  the  Lincolns.  In  Dei 
cember,  1819,  Thomas  Lincoln  wen 
back   to    Kentucky    and  marrie(j 


Mrs.  Sarah  Johnston.  Two  years 
later  Dennis  Hanks  married  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  eldest  daughter,  Eliza 
beth. 

Others  came  to  the  Lincoln  home 
in  Indiana.  There  was  Squire  Hall 
who  married  Mrs.  Lincoln's  young- 
est daughter  and  John  D.  Johnston, 
a  brother  of  Mrs.  Lincoln.  In  1822, 
John  Hanks  came  to  the  Lincoln 
home  in  Indiana  and  stayed'  with 
or  near  the  Lincolns  for  four  years. 
John  made  various  trips  back  to 
Kentucky,  made  trips  down  the 
river  to  New  Orleans  but  always 
came  back  to  the  Lincoln  home. 


On  one  of  his  trips  back  to  Ken- 
tucky, John  Hanks  was  married. 
He  brought  his  wife  in  1828  and 
stayed  a  month  with  the  Lincolns. 
They  were  on  their  way  to  the 
wonderful  new  country  of  Illinois, 
Settlers  were  pouring  into  Illinois 
from  Kentucky  and  Southern  Indi- 
ana. Many  went  down  the  Ohio 
river  and  up  the  Mississippi  to  St. 
Louis.  John  Hanks  .  talked  to 
Thomas  Lincoln  about  the  new 
country  and  told  him  that  if  it 
looked  to  be  a  good  place  he  would 
send  him  word. 

John  and  his  wife  came  on  in  the 
late  summer.  They  liked  the  San- 
gamon river  valley.  There  was  no 
Macon  county  then,  no  Decatur, 
only  a  few  scattering  settlers,  most 
of  them  along  the  river.  The  prair- 
ie was  covered  with  grass  six  to 
12  feet  high.  The  roads  were  mere 
trails. 

Only  two  years  before  that  the 
last  Indians  had  left  this  section 
of  the  state.  The  important  spot 
in  this  vicinity  was  Lorton's  trad- 
ing house  built  in  1816  eight  miles 
northeast  of  Decatur  on  the  river. 
The  last  trading  v>?ith  the  Indians 
was  in  1826  but  the  Lortons  con 
tinued  the  post  until  Decatur  was 
founded. 


When  Hanks  and  his  wife  arrived 
there  was  a  Ward  settlement  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Sangamon 
river  south  of  the  present'  County 
bridge.  There  was  a  Stevens  set- 
tlement on  Stevens  creek  three 
miles  northwest  of  Decatur.  John 
went  along  the  Sangamon  river  to 
the  west,  cut  trees  for  a  house  but 
decided  for  some  reason  that  he 
didn't  like  the  spot  and  in  the  fall 
erected  a  home  four  miles  north- 
west of  Decatur  near  the  Stevens 
settlement.  His  place  was  in  the 
southern  part  of  Hickory  Point 
township. 

New  settlers  were  coming  in, 
many  arriving  in  1829.  John  Hanks 
wrote  to  Thomas  Lincoln  describ- 
ing the  new  country  and  suggested 
that  he  come  to  Illinois.  Milk  sick- 
ness which  took  Thomas  Lincoln's 
first  wife  appeared  in  Spencer 
county,  Indiana  again  in  the  fall 
of  1829  and  Thomas  Lincoln  de- 
cided to  come  to  Illinois. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
John  Hanks    was    responsible  in 


^^^^ 

JOHN  HANKS 


JOHN  HANKS'  GRAVE 

bringing  Abraham  Lincoln  to  De- 
catur and  Illinois. 


In  the  fall  of  1829  when  Thomas 
Lincoln  decided  to  come  to  Illi- 
nois, Decatur  was  laid  out  on  a  20- 
acre  plot  among  stumps.  In  March 
1830,  the  Lincolns  started.  There 
were  13  in  the  party  and  it  took 
thern  15  days  to  cover  200  miles. 
The  party  consisted  of  Thomas 
Lincoln,  his  wife,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln;  Dennis  Hanks,  his  wife 
and  four  children;  Squire  Hall,  his 
wife  who  was  a  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  and  a  son;  and  John  D. 
Johnston,  brother  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Hanks  met  the  Lincoln  party  on 
its  arrival  in  Decatur.  They  stop- 
ped over  night  on  Lincoln  square 
and  then  went  to  the  John  Hanks 


farm.  Hanks  told  Lincoln  about  the 
place  on  the  Sangamon  river  where 
he  had  felled  trees  and  told  him 
he  might  use  the  logs  for  a  cabin. 
The  year  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
lived  in  Macon  county  is  another 
story  that  often  has  been  told. 

Dennis  Hanks  and  family  moved 
on  later  to  Coles  county,  became 
interested  in  the  show  business, 
moved  to  Charleston  and  died  there 
in  1892.  John  Hanks,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  connected  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  In  February  of  1831 
during  the  deep  snow,  Denton  Off- 
utt  came  to  the  Hanks  home  to  hire 
him  to  run  a  flat  boat  for  him. 
Offutt  had  heard  in  Kentucky  that 
Hanks  was  a  good  man  with  a 
boat. 


Lincoln  and  Hanks  were  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war  but  not  in  the 
same  unit.  Hanks  did  see  Lincoln 
often,  however,  in  Springfield  and 
Lincoln  always  visited  the  Hanks 
hjome  when  he  came  to  Decatur  in 
the  practise  of  law. 

In  May,  1860,  when  the  Republi- 
can convention  was  held  in  Deca- 
tur, Hanks  again  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  Lincoln's  life.  Lincohi 
was  uncertain  whether  he  would 
get  the  Illinois  endorsement  of  his 
candidacy  as  the  Chicago  delega- 
tion was  not  too  strong  for  him. 

When  the  name  of  Lincoln  was 
mentioned  John  Hanks  was  one  of 
the  men  who  came  walking  into  the 
convention  with  two  fence  rails 
and  the  convention  went  wild.  Lin- 
coln was  thereafter  known  as  the 
"rail-splitter.''  Ida  Tarbell  in  her 
history  of  Lincoln,  says  of  this  in- 
cident: 

"Probably  never  in  the  history 
of  this  country  has  there  been  any- 
thing picked  up  more  quickly  as  a 
fitting  campaign  cry  than  those 


John  Hanks  got  Abe  Lincoln 
and  John  Johnston  to  go  with  him 
on  the  flat  boat  trip  to  New  Or-  j 
leans.  In  March  of  that  year  Abe 
and  John  Hanks  went  down  the  riv- 
er in  a  canoe,  found  Offutt  in 
Springfield.  There  was  no  flatboat 
so  Hanks,  Lincoln  and  Johnston 
cut  timbers  and  made  the  boat  in 
about  four  weeks.  The  boat  was 
loaded  with  barrel  pork,  corn  and 
live  hogs. 

On  April  19  they  arrived  at  the 
New  Salem  mill  and  became  fast 
on  the  Rutledge  mill  dam.  After 
getting  across  the  dam  they  went 
on  their  way^down  the  Sangamon, 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  to  New  Or- 
leans. They  arrived  in  May.  It  was 
on  this  trip  that  Lincoln  saw  how 
Negro  slaves  were  treated  and  stir- 
red him  deeply. 

The  three  came  back  by  steam- 
boat to  St.  Louis  in  June.  Abe 
and  Johnston  went  to  Coles  county 
where  Thomas  Lincoln  had  moved 
from  Macon  county  in  June  ana 
John  Hanks  went  to  Springfield 
and  thence  to  Decatur. 


rails,  unless  perhaps  the  log  cabu 
in  the  days  of  Harrison." 

Those  rails  didn't  win  the  norn-" 
ination  for  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
Chicago  that  summer  but  John 
Hanks  the  man  who  brought  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  1830  sent  him  out  of 
Decatur  in  1860  with  a  slogan  that 
did  much  for  him  in  the  campaign 
and  election.  Ida  Tarbell  says: 

"There  began  that  day  at  Deca- 
tur, when  John  Hanks  marched 
into  the  hall  with  the  rail  that 
Abe  made,  an  outburst  of  pioneer 
enthusiasm  which  never  has  been 
equalled  in  the  country.  Slogans, 
campaign  signs,  cartoons  from  now 
on  used  the  rail  as  a  party  sym- 
bol." 

Both  John  and  Dennis  Hanks 
were  Democrats  and  although  Den- 
nis grew. up  with  him  he  did  not 
vote 'for  him  for  President.  John 
Hanks  did  vote  for  him  and  after 
the  Civil  war  in  which  he  served 
two  years  as  a  wagon  tender  hav- 
ing entered  the  service  at  the  age 
of  59,  he  changed  his  politics  to 
Republican. 

John  Hanks  visited  Lincoln  in 
■Washington  after  Lincoln  became 
President.  He  made  three  trips  to 
California  and  the  West,  one  of 
them  in  the  gold  rush.  He  was 
known  about  Decatur  as  Uncle 
Johnny  and  always  was  ready  and 
willing  to  talk  about  Lincoln  until 
he  died. 

Fifty  years  ago  last  July  1,  John 
Hanks  died  after  being  in  ill  health 
many  months.  He  was  buried  m 
Boiling  Springs  cemetery.  When 
the  snow  and  ice  have  melted  and 
the  bright  spring  sun  shines,  visit 
the  grave  for  it  is  the  grave  of  a 
man  who  played  an  important  role 
in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Decatur.         .  O.  R- 
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Aim  2,  ISlkQ 


1715  Hcarlfli  Ko«B  Street 
Santa  koa,,  Calif  oamla 

Bear  ltE»«  HUidXeys 

B»c!e  at  xay  dflslc  aftoor  a  IxmQ  apsalslag  itinerary  on 
tbe  Vostem  Coast  I  a»  txTing  to  clioclz  up  osi  soao  of  the  BotM 
vMcli  I  msuSe  and  I  find  that  I  aci  to  send  you  a  littl®  TjooJOftt 
on  the  Htete  Stedly*   Tou  vlll  pleas®  recelv®  tiMsea  undaa? 
separate  tsoveir  iiltli  my  cmplUmn.i»» 

Tery  truly  ymsrs^ 


Mroctop 


incoln's  Day  Brings  Family 
Memories  to  Santa  Anan 


Thursday  is  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birthday  and  in  the  Charles 
Hindley  home,  1715  N.  Ross  St., 
it  will  be  more  than  just  another 
holiday. 

For  the  Civil  War  leader  and 
Mrs.  Hindley  both  claim  the 
same  forebearers,  so  that  the 
dale  is  a  "family"  one. 

Mrs.  Hindley  is  a  descendant 
of  Joseph  and  Ann  Lee  Hanks, 
through  their  son,  William 
Hanks.  William's  sister,  'Lucy 
Hanks,  was  Lincoln's  grand- 
mother. Lincoln's  mother,  Nancy 
Hanks  and  Mrs.  Hindley's  great 
grandmother,  Nancy  Hanks  Mil- 
ler, were  first  cousins. 

Mrs.  Hindley  treasures  her 
great  grandmother's  stories  of 
the  Great  Emancipator.  She  re- 
members Mrs.  Miler  telling  her 
howshe  nursed  Lincoln  througli 
a  long  seige  of  "prairie  fever." 
She  told  of  standing  by  his  bed 
in  the  log  cal}in  and  brushing 
away  flies.  Another  time  she 
related  how  she  carded  wool  and 
wove  Lincoln  a  suit,  dying  it 
withwalnut  stain,  while  he  split 
rails  to  fence  her  cabin. 
SPLIT  POLITICS 

It  was  another  relative,  John 
Hanks,  Mrs.  Miller  said,  who 
helped  Lincoln  in  his  campaigns 
and  tagged  him  as  "The  Rail  | 
Splitter."  In  appreciation,  the 
President  offered  Hanks  a  post, 
but  it  was  politely  declind  be- 
cause Hhe  "Hankses  were  always 
staunch  Democrats." 

Lincoln's  Republicanism  was  a 
disappointment  to  Mrs.  Miller. 
She  often  said,  Mrs.  Hindley  re- 
calls, that  "he  was  a  nice  man, 
if  a  mite  headstrong.  But  I'd  a 
liked  him  more  if  he  had  been 
a  Democrat  like  all  the  Kentucky 
Hankses  alwyas  was." 


his  signature  "A.  Lincoln"  writ- 
ten on  the  flyleaf.  The  volume 
was  given  the  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa 
library. 

Naturally  all  of  this  Lincoln 
lore  and  more  has  been  repeated 
by  Mrs.  Hindley  to  her  children 
since  they  were  youngsters,  st) 
that  Charles,  Jr.,  Barbara  Ann, 
Wendell  and  Janet  Sue  no  doubt 
will  be  telling  the  storii^s  to  their 
children  on  future  Lincoins 
days,  continuing  to  give  Febiu- 
ary  12  a  very  special  family 
significance. 


MRS.  CHARLES  HINDLEY 

One  of  Mrs.  Miller's  remini- 
scenes  dealt  with  Lincoln's  at- 
tempt at  being  a  teacher.  The 
students,  realizing  his  inexperi- 
ence, got  out  of  h^hd,  and  lock- 
ed him  out  of  the  schoolhouse. 
Undaunted  "teacher"  slid  down 
the  chimney.  But  he  was  seized, 
carried  to  a  nearby  creek  and 
thrown  in.  In  the  end,  the  pupils 
got  Charles  Hanks  to  offer  over- 
tures of  pei.ce  thinking  that  a 
relative's  word  would  have  more 
good  influence  with  Lincoln. 
»OOK  SAVEP 

After  Mrs.  Miller's  death,  Mrs, 
Hindley  remembers  that  some  of 
her  grandmothers'  things  were 
being  burned.  One  of  the  more 
curious  relatives  saw  a  strange 
book  at  the  edge  of  the  flames 
and  pulled  it  out.  It  turned  out 
to  be  Lincoln's  history  book  with 
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Man  who  split  rails  with  Lincoln 


By  CARL  LANDRUM 

TIZ-ITHOUT  a  doubt  the  story 
of  "Old  Abe"  splitting 
rails  is  as  well  known  as  thv 
man  himself.  Abraham  Lincoln 
split  rails  with  his  cousin,  John 
Hanks,  and  they  also  worked  in 
cornfields  and  on  flatboats  to- 
getiier,  sleeping  ajid  working 
in  the  snow  and  rain. 

Richard  J.  Oglesby  of  Deca- 
tur, a  major  general  of  volun- 
teers during  the  Civil  War,  lat- 
er governor  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois and  then  a  United  States 
senator,  also  knew  of  the  rail- 
splitting.  He  knew  that  Hanks 
wanted   to   vote   for   his  old 
friend  when  he  ran  for  the  Sen- 
ate but  couldn't  because  this 
meant  voting  for  the  local  Re 
publican  candidate  for  the  leg- 
_  islature.    Oglesby    had  heard 
that  Hanks  and  his  friend  had 
^  cleared  a  patch  of  tunber.  15 
I  to  20  acres,  12  miles  west  of 
■  Decatur  in   1830,  where  they 
J  had  built  a  cabin,  cut  the  trees, 
J  hauled  rails  and  put  up  a  fence. 
I    Ogelsby  asked  Hanks  if  he 
,  had  split  rails  with  old  Abe  and 
Hanks   replied   Uiat   the   last  Hurrah  for  Hanks."  it  ....  ^hnnt  t,n.o        h-  ♦ 

Ume  he  was  down  there,  about     To  th.s  art^c.e  X  desire  brief-  beJL  to  tcu  ran^cea™  to 


BLSl  KNOWN  PORTRAIT  -  A  photograph  of  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln,  made  by  Alexander  Gardner  on  ei- 
ther Nov.  8  or  15,  1863.  that  has  been  widely  published  and 
IS  perhaps  the  best  known  full-face  portrait  of  the  Civil  War 
President. 


■  p.,    ,  ,   »v.o.ui_iiL,  ui  iiuw  1  siiaii  vote 

'  ne^  /  ""^"'^  ^  ^^^^''^^'^  the  candidates  for  go  in  tmie 

;  ?:^ce,tadrofrck":a.^;  TTr^:^Tr''''"r "  ^    -^'-^^  ^^-^-^ 

,  and  honey  locust  rails   bring   nJW  n  ""^  P^""'^  ^  I  have 

ing  two  of  them  back,  ti^  T  ed     L  LTIT.  '  ''"'"T"'  '^""^  '"^^  ''^^ 

der  the  buggy.  f"'       ^  ^^™er.  and  re-  me  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  Re- 

When  the  time  came  for  the  one  educated  publican  party  of  any  honest 

J  Republican    National    Conven-     t  \  Democrat  can  seriously  oppose. 

.  tion  in  Chicago  Oglesby  and  aL  ,      "^^Z-         ^  true,  were  they  such  a 

several  other  Repubhcans  ar-      f  J"''.       l^^'""^-  ^       Party  as  Mr.  Douglas  used  to 

ranged  for  Hanks  to  take  the  .  ,m  ,  '  "^""'^^  ^  "^^^  ^^^^  aU  say  they  were,  I  could  see  ob- 
rails  into  the  convention  hall.  J^^"'"'"^"ess  say  this,  yet  I  jectionable  features  about  it 
A  banner  was  attached  to  a         .  ^'^^'^  ^  negative  but  then  is  it  wise  to  bdieve 

board  across  the  top  with  the  J^^"  \"  Pontics.  From  my  boy-  everything  Mr.  Douglas  has 
message:  ncKxi  1  have  been  a  constant  said  when 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
The  Rail  Candidate 
For  President  in  1860 

Two  rails  from  a  lot  of  3,000 
made  in  1830  by  John  Hanks 
and  Abe  Lincoln,  whose  fa- 
ther was  the  first  pioneer  of 
Macon  County. 


been  a  constant  said,  when  he  tells  us  "he  some- 
voter  with  the  Democratic  par-  times  changes,  and  where  we 
ty  in  all  essential  elections;  I  have  near  us  honest  men  known 
have  thought  that  party  to  be  to  be  purely  honest  for  more 
upright  and  straight  forward  in  than  thirty  years,  who  deny  all 
all  the  principles  it  has  really  this  and  propose  to  tell  us  the 
adopted.  So  late  in  1858  I  voted  true  state  of  the  case,  and  to 
Mr.  Douglas  and  against  give  us  the  true  principles  of 
my  old  friend  Lincoln.  that  party?  I  think  not. 

or  forty  years  I  have  looked     Besides  this,  when  we  have 
Af  •  K^?.   ?  ^^"^y         pride  and  for  years  been  opposed  in  poli- 

41  ^^^.^.o"v^^"t«>n   in   the  hailed  its  success  with  pleas-  tics,  to  a  man  who  has  aga  n 

rails.   John  and  Abe  gi-eeted  Clav   it!  Z^^r            u  "'^  ^"'^  re-entering  the  field  to 

each  other  in  a  friendlf  fash  for  f'ift!!           '      J  ''^'^"^  "P^'^'^  ^"^  successfully 

.on  and  the  convention  cheetd  S^e^liC^^^  t"*       '"'V          '""^  '''' 

and  cheered,  and  called  for  a  )nt?  f!:  r  .     :         ^  '"^^^^'y-  ^'^en  aU  the  time 

speech  from  Lincoln.  He  final-  nl.  J'       ,          ^°  "^^"^  ^^"^      ^ad  but  to  change 

ly  rose,  and  said.  "Gentlemen  abusLTvT.hT'"^/  ^""^  ^as  never 

John  and  I  did  make  some  rails  Mr  cS^.  t  P''^^ 

down  there,  and  if  these  aren't  v,             charging  upon  it  and  I  think  I  may  say  never 

the  ident^^^^^^^^^^  ,™   "^y.  ^  ^  <i   and   mean  faltered,  now  are  we  to  respect 


times  rail  making,  and  too. 
when  it  was  nearly  impossible 
to  get  books,  he  was  a  constant 
reader;  I  was  a  listener;  he 
.settled  all  disputes  of  all  the 
young  men  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  his  decisions  were  aivva,ys 
abided  by. 

1  never  knew  a  man  so  hon- 
est under  all  circumstances,  for 
his  whole  life.  Thus  association 
with  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  learned  to 
love  him,  and  when  in  1858  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  first 
time  within  my  reach,  again.si 
niy  feehngs,  and  I  may  say 
against  my  convictions,  my  old 
party  lies  induced  me  to  vote 
lor  Mr.  Douglas;  my  democrat- 
ic friends  declared   that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  an  abolitionist;  I 
heard  him  make  a  speech  in 
Decatur  just  before  the  election 
and  I  could  see  nothing  bad  in 
it;  but  I  was  told  by  Uie  party 
he  was  wrong:  I  could  not  see 
how  he  should  be,  but  they  said 
so.  and  I  was  a  democrat  and 
went  it. 

My  wife  used  to  say  to  me 
that  some  day  Abe  would  come 
out  and  be  something;  I 
thought  so  too,  but  I  could  not 
exactly  see  how  a  man  in  the 
lower  walks  of  life,  a  day  la- 
borer and  hopelessly  poor  would 
ever  stand  much  chance  to  get 
up  very  high  in  the  worid;  at 
last,  one  day  at  home,  we  heard 
that  a  Republican  State  Con- 
vention w^s  to  be  held  at  De- 
catur, and  they  were  going  for 
Abe  for  President. 

As  soon  as  I  found  this  out, 
I  w^nt  into  town  and  told  a 
friend  of  Abe's  that  a  great  and 
honest  merit  was  a  last  to  be 
rewarded  in  my  friend  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, by  the  Republican  party, 
I  thought  of  hard  and  trying 
struggles  of  his  early  days,  and 
recollecting  the  rails  we  had 
made  together  thirty  years  ago, 
made  up  my  mind  to  present 
some  of  them  to  that  Conven- 
tion as  a  testimonial  of  the  be- 
ginning of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  age,  believing  they, 
would  speak  more  in  praise 
than  any  orator  could,  and  hon- 
or true  labor  more  than  the 
oraise  of  men  or  the  resolutions 
of  Conventions. 

On  our  way  to  get  the  rails, 
told  this  friend  of  old  Abe  that 
if  Abe  should  be  nominated  for 
President  I  would  vote  for  him; 
everybody  knows  what  he  has 
been  and  I  rejoice  that  I  live 
to  give  this  testimony  to  his 
greatness  and  honesty,  and  I  / 
hope  I  shall  live  to  vote  for  him  '  ' 
for   President   of   the   I  fnitpd 


i.'  i.  uill  1.11a.. 

time  on  the  rail  was  present  in 
the  campaign. 


On  July  11,  1860.  the  Quincy 
Daily  Whig  and  Republican 
published  the  following  editori- 
al with  the  John  Hanks  letter 
on  the  next  page: 

"It  is  curious  how  the  eleva- 
tion of  one  man  often  times 
lifts  another  into  favorable  no- 
tice. Such  is  the  case  in  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
good  man  Friday  —  Mr.  John 
Haniis  —  who  used  to  split  rails 
with  him.  There  is  a  plain 
homemade  good  sense  in  the 
letter  Mr.  Hanks  has  written, 
which  shows  that  it  is  not  a 
letter  of  a  politician  —  but  one 
which  he  has  been  compelled  to 
write  in  self-iefense  on  account 
of  a  mis-statement  which  the 
Democracy  were  making  .  .  . 
The  testimony  he  bears  to  the 
honesty  of  Old  Abe,  the  account 
of  the  efforts  he  made  to  get  an 
education  —  the  simple  and 
prophetic  remark  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Hanks  made  that  Abe 
would  make  something  yet  — 
the  story  of  how  he  came  to 
vote  against  Mr,  Lincohi  in  '58, 
that  he  has  been  all  his  life  a 
Democrat  —  and  now  finds  Old 
Abe  the  nearest  right,  while 
Douglas,  if  he  does  not  repre- 
sent the  negro  and  touch  the 
convictions  of  noany  an  honest 
voter,  who  will  with  Hanks, 
leave  Douglas  and  go  for  Lin- 
coln. 

"In  this  complexion  we  may 
remark  that  one  of  the  rails  in 
our  office  was  sent  by  this 
same  John  Hanks,  to  the  Deca- 
tur Convention.  Any  of  our 
friends  who  wish  to  see  it,  can 
do  so  any  time  before  we  nail 
our  banner  to  it  when  we  get 
well  into  the  campaign.  We 
shall  be  prouder  of  it  than  ever 
after  reading  the  admirable 
letter  of  John  Hanks,  which  is 
in  our  paper  today,  and  which 
we  beg  you  by  aU  means  to 
read." 


JOHN  HANKS'  LETTER 

Editor  of  the  Decatur  ChroniT 
cle: 

Dear  Sir;  llie  item  appearol 
in  the  Columbus  Statesman  a 
few  days  ago,  which  I  take 
from  the  Coles  County  Ledger: 
"Hanks  Against  Lincoln" 
"We  were  informed  a  day  or 
two  ago  by  a  delegate  to  the 
Baltimore  Convention,  who 
called  at  our  office,  that  John 
Hanks,  the  man  who  assisted 
Abe  Lincoln  to  make  those  rails 
about  which  the  Republicans 
are  making  such  a  terrible  hub- 
bub, has  announced  himself  ap- 
posed to  the  election  of  Lin- 
coln. Hanks,  who  has  never 
been  a  Democrat,  is  against 


uu.igerous  and  luu  i 
thought  struck  me  that  ior  the 
future  I  would  never  judge  of  a 
party  of  its  leader  by  what  an 
opponent  might  say,  and  this 
conclusion  I  mean  to  follow  the 
balance  of  my  life.  How  fool- 
ish it  is  to  abuse  a  party  be- 
cause my  friend  may  do  so, 
and  then  praise  the  same  party 
because  that  friend  may  change 
and  do  so,  he  may  be  design- 
ing—I would,  in  all  probability 
be  a  dupe. 

Ever  since  Mr.  Douglas  made 
that  speech  in  1855,  he  has  been 
abusing  the  RepubUcans  just 
like  he  used  to  abuse  the  old 
Whigs.  I  am  tired  of  this  kind 
of  warfare;  I  think  it  is  not 
right  to  do  so,  and  as  Mr.  Doug- 
las further  .said  in  that  speech 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
sometimes  changing  his  poli- 
tics. I  did  not  know  but  that 


be.  In  boyhood  days  vsc  tolled 
together;  many  are  the  days 
we  have  lugged  the  heavy  oar 
on  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois  and  the 
Mississippi  rivers  together; 
many  are  the  long  cold  days 
we  have  journeyed  over  tiie 
wild  prairies,  and  through  the 
forest  with  gun  and  ax,  and 
though  it  is  not  pleasant  to  re- 
fer back  to  it,  well  do  I  re- 
member when  we  set  out  to- 
gether in  the  cold  winter  to  cut 
and  maul  rails  on  the  Sanga- 
mon river,  in  Macon  county, 
thirty  years  ago  to  enclose  his 
father's  little  home,  and  from 
days  to  day  kept  at  work  until 
the  whole  was  finished  and  the 
homestead  fenced  in;  we  often 
swapped  work  in  this  way,  and 
yet  during  the  many  years  we 
were  connected  together  as  la- 
borers, sometimes  flat  boating, 
sometimes  hog-driving,  some- 


this?  Who  ought  to  refuse  to 
vote  for  as  good  and  as  great  a 
man  as  he  is.  I  know  that  in 
voting  for  him  I  vote  with  tlie 
Republican  party;  and  will  be 
considered  as  adopting  its  prin- 
ciples, as  I  may  not  do  so:  our 
own  party  is  divided  and  we 
have  no  Solomon  to  tell  who 
shall  take  the  child. 

Slavery  has  divided  the  Dem- 
ocratic party :  nobody  can 
blame  Republicanism  for  the 
destruction  that  came  upon  us 
at  Charleston;  slavery  has  dis- 
united us— it  has  united  the  Re- 
publican party:  if  there  is  any 
good  about  the  question,  they 
have  it  all,  and  we  have  the 
trouble. 

If  I  understand  Mr.  Douglas 
now,  he  occupies  a  position  on 
thus  question  just  as  distasteful 
to  the  South  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
does— with  this  clear  -  differ- 
ence; the  South  seems  to  un- 
derstand Mr.  Lincoln's  position 
better  than  his,  and  to  respect 
it  a  good  deal  more,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  if  Mr.  Douglas 
does  not  reflect  the  nigger  he 
does  the  mulatto,  and  one 
brings  just  as  much  in  Mobile 
as  the  other,  and  stands  as  high 
at  the  market. 

Many  of  my  Democratic 
neighbors  will  say  I  have  done 
wrong,  but  I  know  there  are 
many  who  would  do  as  I  have 
done,  were  it  not  they  do  not 
feel  willing  to  break  away  from 
party  ties  and  to  encounter  "the 
talk"  of  old  friends. 

As  long  as  I  have  "Old  Abe" 
to  lead  me  I  know  I  shall  never 
go  very  far  from  the  right. 
Should  he  be  elected  President 
and  find  any  trouble  in  steering 
his  new  boat,  he  has  only  to 
remember  how  we  used  to  get 
out  of  hard  places  by  rowing 
straight  ahead  and  never  by 
making  short  turns. 

The  tallest  oaks  in  the  forest 
have  fallen  by  his  giant  arms; 
he  still  wields  a  tremendous 
maul;  out  of  the  largest  timber 
he  can  make  the  smallest 
rails;  I  have  seen  him  try  a 
tough  cut  and  fail  once;  the 
second  trial  he  never  failed  to 
use  it  up! 

Though  not  a  very  beautiful 
symbol  of  honesty,  I  think  the 
rail  is  fitting  one,  and  mean  to 
present  Abe  with  one  of  his  own 
make,  should  he  be  elected,  in 
the  City  of  Washington,  on  the 
day  of  his  inauguration  to  be 
kept  in  the  White  House  during 
his  administration. 

John  Hanks 


Editor's  Note:  The  John 
Hanks  letter  has  been  copied 
without  any  change  by  Mr. 
Landj-um,  with  the  exception 
of  breaking  it  up  into  para- 
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^Relative  Describes  Birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


Dunham  Wrigrht,  a  relative  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  lives  'it  Medical 
Springs,  Oretjcjn.  He  is  eighty  years 
old.  AVhile  riding  on  lior.spback 
through  e<astern  Oregon,  I  stopped 
overnight  at  his  home,  and  l.e  told 
me  of  his  boyhood  life  of  seventy- 
five  years  ago. 

"T  was  born  in  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont', Marcli  13,  1842,'  .-aid  Mr. 
Wright.  "My  father.  .lohn  D.  Wright, 
was  horn  in  Virginia  in  1.S07,  and 
moved  to  Illinoi.s  ju.si  before  ho  came 
of  age. 

"It  was  just  about  This  lime  that 
the  Hanks  and  Ijincoln  families  also  I 
moved  to  Illinoi.s.    My  faiii-jr  married  | 
Oella  Hanks.    She  was  the  cousin  of  | 
Abraliatri  Jjincoln. 

"My  iTiother  died  when  1  vva.s  si.x 
year.-*  old  and  T  went  to  live  witli  lier 
father  and  mother,  William  and  Eliz- 
abeth Hanlis,  I 

"My  grandmother  was  a  midwife, 
in  those  days  the  people  on  tlie 
frontier  had  to  get  along  without 
doctors,  and  even  if  there  had  been 
doctors,  a  doctor  was  ne\er  called 
fcxoept  when  a  person's  life  was  des- 
paired of.  / 
"One  time  Thomas  Ijineoln  rame  to 
my  grandmother  and  told  hep  that 
her  services  would  be  rctiuirert  before 
long.  But  the  little  chap  put  in  ap- 
pearance before  he  was  expected. 
So,  early  in  the  morning  of  February 
12,  1909,  Thomas  Lincoln  pulled  the 
latchstring  of  my  grandmother's 
cabin  door  and  .said  to  my  grand- 
mother, 'Klizabeth,  Nancy  has  a  boy 
baby;  you  had  better  lomo  over  to 
our  house.'  Grandmother  was  getting 
breakfa.st,  so  she  hurried  up  the 
breakfast,  put  it  on  the  table,  and 
walked  two  miles!  to  the  Lincoln 
cabin  on  the  hillside. 

"Wlien  grandmother  got  to  Lin- 
coln's cabin,  she  pulled  the  latch- 
string, entered  the  room  and  saw 
Mrs.  Lincoln  lying  in  bed.  'How  are 
you,  Nan^y?'  she  asked.  'I  am  com- 
fortable,' said  Mrs.  I.,in'^oln.  and  she 
turned  the  bed-covers  back  and 
showed  my  grandmother  the  new  boy. 
tjrandmother  jiut  a  kettle  of  water 
on  over  ihe  fireplace,  stirriiig  up  the 
fire,  and  a  few  minutes  later  wa.-} 
giving  the  baby  its  first  bath. 

"I  have  often  heard  my  grand- 
mother tell  how  she  dressed  the 
newly  arrived  baby.  She  put  a  little 
Blip  on  him,  and  outside  of  this  she 
put  on  one  made  of  hard-.^pun  cloth, 
hand-woven.  It  was  liome  dytd  and 
light  yellow  in  color. 

"My  grandmother  loaned  Abraham 
the  Bible  from  which  he  took  hlaj 

first  lessons.    This  Bible  was  given  j 
to  me  by  my  grandfather,  and  I  still 
have  it. 

"Ab«'s  mother  did  not  live  long. 
Her  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
Parson  Elkins." — Fred  Lockiey  in 
^cClure's  Magazine  for  February. 


Sage  Nears  100-Yeai  Mark: 
Friends  Plan  to  Pay  Honor 


LA  GRANDE,  March  12  (Spe- 
cial)— The  man  who  knows 
from  memory  the  entire  history 
of  Union  county,  a  man  whose 
mother  was  a  cousin  of  Abra- 


— Stearns  photo. 

DUNHAM  WRIGHT 
Pioneer  reaches  100. 


ham  Lincoln,  "Uncle"  Dunham 
Wright  of  Medical  Springs,  will 
be  100  years  old  Friday.  Hun- 
dreds of  friends  will  congratu- 
late him  at  a  big  informal  party 
at  the  Sacajawea  hotel  spon- 
sored by  various  organizations 
of  pioneers. 

John  D.  Wright,  the  father  of 
Union  county's  "Grand  Old 
Man,"  was  credited  with  teach- 
ing young  Abraham  Lincoln  the 
art  of  surveying,  accordi'ng  to  a 
"History  of  Union  and  Wallowa 
Counties,"  published  soon  after 
the  turn  of  the  century.  That 
was  in  Illinois,  where  John  D. 
Wright  married  Cecilia  Hawks, 
a  cousin  of  the  16th  president 
of  the  United  States. 

Gold  Fever  Strikes 

Dunham  was  born  in  Iowa, 
March  13,  1842.  His  education 
was  received  partly  in  the  old 
log  schoolhouse,  but  principally 
at  the  knee  of  his  erudite  father 
and  in  personal  research. 

When  he  was  18,  the  gold 
fever  seized  him  and  he  started 
for  the  newly-discovered  mines 
north  of  Boise.  Tuto  years  later, 
}n  1862,  he  founded  the  home 
which  has  lasted  for  80  years 
in  the  Grande  Ronde  valley. 

100  Candles  Planned 

In  succession  Dunham  Wright 
acquired  a  farm  and  a  hotel  at 
Cove  and  a  hotel  at  Medical 
Springs  which  he  still  operates. 
On  Independence  day  in  1867 
he  married  Miss  Mishy  Duncan 
and  they  had  one  daughter. 

A  hundred  candles  atop  a 
huge  birthday  cake  will  be 
lighted  as  a  feature  of  the  birth- 
day party  Friday  night,  and 
Congressman  Walter  M.  Pierce 
will  broadcast  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  a  congratulatory 
message  which  also  will  be 
placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  „ 


Dunham  Wright  at  100, 
Is  Lincoln's  Closest  Kin 


Centenarian  Traces 
Kinship  Through 
Nancy  Hanks 


BY  CHESTER  A.  FEE 

Pendleton  Free  Lance  Writer 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  was 
still  a  little  known  lawyer  in 
Illinois  when  Dunham  Wright 
was  born  in  Decatur,  111.,  on 
March  13,  1842. 

The  spirit  of  the  great  mar- 
tyred president  still  burns  and 
is  a  part  of  America,  but  there 
are  few  Americans  who  can 
claim  to  be  his  descendants. 

None  can  claim  direct  lineal 
descent  from  Lincoln,  for  all  of 
the  Lincoln  children  died  with- 
out issue. 

But  Dunham  Wright,  who 
celebrated  his  100th  birthday 
two  weeks  ago  at  his  resort  at 
Medical  Springs,  Or.,  claims 
with  apparent  justification  to  be 
the  closest  living  relative  of 
the  great  emancipator. 

His  relationship  is  traced 
through  the  marriage  of  his^ 
father  to  a  niece  of  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  Abraham  Lincoln's 
mother. 

Unquestionably  Dunham 
Wright  has  a  great  interest  in 
Abraham  Lincoln,  but  he  ad- 
mits he  never  saw  his  illustrious 
relative.  In  his  spacious  home, 
the  spot  where  he  settled  after 
driving  three  yoke  of  oxen  from 
Denver  to  Oregon,  are  many 
items  of  Lincolnana  and  pic- 
tures of  the  Hanks  family. 

John  D.  Wright  was  a  sur- 
veyor. He  taught  his  son  to  sur- 
vey, and  Dunham  worked  with 
his  father  as  a  deputy  for  a 
short  time  when  his  father  was 
"sectioning"  the  c'ounties  of  In- 
diana and  Iowa.  Finally  they 
moved  200  miles  west  of  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  to  the  boat  land- 
ing on  Hawkeye  creek.  "That 
was  where  we  got  our  educa- 
tion," says  Dunham.  "Father 
had  a  small  library  with  him." 

FATHER: 

Taught  Young  Dunham 
Art  of  Surveying 

In  1860  Dunham,  then  18. 
crossed  a  portion  of  the  plains 
to  Denver,  at  the  time  a  portion 
of  an  undefined  territory  known 
as  western  Kansas.  He  found 
himself  in  violent  disagreement 
with  Fremont's  reported  conclu- 
clons  concerning  the  western 
country,  which  Wright  quotes 
oratorically:  "AU  that  country 


Dunham  Wright,  who  celebrated  his  100th  birthday  March  13,  at 
Medical  Springs,  Or.,  claims  he's  the  closest  living  relative  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Wright  drove  oxen  to  Oregon  in  early  years. 

west  of  the  Rockies  is  only  a  f it' ^p^f  ".^ere  the  massacres  of 
place  for  the  breeding  of  jack- j  j852   had   occurred,   60  miles 


rabbity  and  coyotes." 

Wright  was  but  18  when  he 
arrived  in  Colorado,  when,  as 
he  says,  "Douglas  was  preach- 
ing squatter's  sovereignty,  but 
Abe  was  elected." 

"I  knew  some  of  the  best  and 
gome  of  the  worst  men  in  Colo- 
rado," he  relates.  While  there 
he  nursed  two  men  through  a 
serious  illness.  They  were  Hen- 
ry M.  Tellar,  who  later  became 
United  Statefe  senator,  and  Har- 
ley  B.  Morse,  one  time  attorney 
general  for  Colorado.  Dunham 
relates  this  story  of  his  venture 
in  nursing  in  humorous  vein: 
The  men  apparently  liked  his 
nursing  but  could  not  tolerate 
his  cooking.  One  of  them  said, 
"We  must  eat  to  recuperate,  but 
I  can't  stand  this  black  tea 
made  in  an  old  coffee  pot." 

Eighteen  hundred  sixty-two 
found  Dunham  Wright  travel- 
ing west  again.  This  time,  with 
three  yoke  of  oxen,  he  covered 
a  portion  of  the  Old  Oregon 
Trail,  wjiich     .gutetsd  at  the 


southeast  of  Boise,  Idpho.  The 
20-year-old  Wright  was  deeply 
impressed  as  he  viewed  the 
wagon  tires  lying  in  a  circle  in 
the  rye  grass  and  stumbled  over 
both  large  and  small  human 
skulls  until  he  had  reconstruct- 
ed an  unfading  image  of  butch- 
ery and  suffering. 


That  winter  gold  was  discov- 
ered at  Florence,  Idaho.  It  at- 
tracted Wright  to  the  Salmon 
river,  whither  he  went  in  a  cara- 
van of  300  wagons  although  the 
road  which  they  traveled  down 
the  north  side  of  the  Salmon 
had  to  be  cut  through  forests  or 
built  along  rocky  hillsides  most 
of  the  way.  There  he  made 
enough  money  at  from  $4  to  $16 
a  day  "rocking"  from  a  dry 
gulch,  together  with  the  $100 
and  the  ridmg  horse  he  was 
given  for  helping  to  build  the 
road,  to  start  operating  a  stage 
from  Umatilla  Landing  to  Boise 
basin  during  the  fabulous  days 
in  that  section. 

Thereafter  Dunham  Wright 
spent  his  time  with  a  stage 
coach,  or  as  a  packer  or  freight- 


mm 


The  conclusion  of  General  John 
Fremont,  early  explorer,  that 
the  sage  country  was  worthless 
used  to  anger  Dunham  Wright. 

er,  especially  after  the  Boise 
basin  ran  short  of  flour  and 
Wright  was  given  a  contract  at 
30  cents  a  pound  to  bring  that 
commodity  in  from  Umatilla 
Landing.  Ponies  could  be  pur- 
chased for  $10  apiece,  so 
Wright  had  a  string  of  them  he 
used  on  the  Umatilla  Landing- 
Boise  basin  trail.  On  this  run 
Wright  became  acquainted  with 
"Whispering  Smith,"  whom  all 
coach  drivers  feared  to 


meet  d.  .^e  road  l-  his 
five-wagon  freight  train  always 
occupied  the  rutted  center  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  ve- 
hicles, no  matter  their  mission 
or  the  sometimes  insuperable 
difficulties  of  a  turnout.  Smith 
had  acquired  this  sobriquet 
"Whispering"  because  he  could 
be  heard  yelling  to  his  lead 
horse  "Dave"  for  a  mile  and  a 
half. 

Wright  once  had  occasion  to 
ride  in  quest  of  some  of  his 
pack-string  which  had  ranged 
for  six  or  eight  months.  In  all 
he  spent  22  days  riding  over 
Umatilla  county,  which  then 
comprised  all  of  Union  and 
Moro  counties  as  well.  Wright 
finally  found  his  horses,  rolling 
with  fat,  on  the  John  Day.  As 
he  rode  back,  he  mused  on  the 
country,  and  concluded,  almost 
in  the  Fremont  vein,  he  would 
not  give  30  cents  for  all  of  it. 
Had  he  felt  otherwise  he  might 
have  been  several  times  a  mil- 
lionaire, because  his  comments 
applied  equally  to  sagebrush 
and  to  bunchgrass,  where  now 
lie  the  wheat  fields  which  pro- 
duce 7,000,000  bushels  annually 
near  Pendleton. 

PIONEER: 

Settled  Down 
But  Kept  Rifle 

Thereafter  Dunham  Wright 
settled  down  to  a  more  normal 
life,  which  means  that  he  car- 
ried a  Winchester — two  in  fact 
— on  his  first  trip  in  1878  to  the 
legislature,  where  he  was  des- 
tined to  serve  six  years  in  the 
lower  house  and  four  in  the 
senate.  His  trip  in  itself  was  in- 
teresting because  he,  with  Mrs. 
Wright,  at  La  Grande,  with  nine 
other  passengers  all  equipped 
with  guns,  clan-bered  aboard  a 
jstage  coach  already  riddled  with 
ibuUet  holes.  The  Bannocks 
were  on  the  warpath.  And  the 
road  they  traveled  proved  to  be 
on  that  particular  warpath,  for 
at  the  top  of  Crawford's  hill  the 
coach  stopped  at  the  scene  of 
an  Indian  ambush  which  was 
not  yet  a  week  old  from  which 
only  one  man  had  escaped  un- 
harmed after  the  Indians  had 
wounded  another  and  had  killed 
George  Coggin,  who  owned  the 
horses  of  the  outfit.  Coggin,  as 
did  most  men  in  those  days, 
wore  a  beard,  but  the  Indians 
had  burned  his  whiskers  off 
and  had  .severed  one  finger 
from  his  body  because  he  wore 
a  fine  diamond  ring  which  they 
wanted.  The  people  of  Pendle- 
ton had  made  a  hurried  trip  the 
day  before  to  the  spot  to  inter 
Coggin  in  a  shallow  grave,  but 
this  party  removed  his  body, 
brought  it  to  Pendleton,  and 
saw  it  packed  in  ice  for  ship- 
ment to  Portland. 

The  Wrights  continued  their 
journey  on  a  construction  train 
^to  Umat  '    Landing,  where  they 


took  a  steamer  down  river. 

Since  Wright's  return  from 
the  state  senate,  he  has  resided 
at  Medical  Springs,  where  he 
has  developed  a  resort  of  wide 
appeal. 

But  life  is  not  quite  the  same; 
the  appeal  of  the  youngling 
west  has  departed.  As  Wright 
says,  "I  used  to  wake  in  the 
morning  to  howling  animals; 
there  are  only  steam  whistles 

HOW." 


Lincoln's  Bedfellow  An  Oregonian 


(By  Paul  De  ^aney.) 

JL.  HANKS,  bedfellow  In  his  boy- 
hood days  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  second  cousin  to   tlie  late 
president,     is     a    resident  of 
Klamath  county,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Hanks  came  to  Oregon  in  the  early 
'50s  and  has  made  but  one  trip  to  the 
old  home  since.  Mr.  Hanks  refused  an 
appointment  from  Mr.  IJ.ncoln  because 
the  two  men  differed  in  politics,  Mr. 
Hanks  being  a  staunch  Democrat.  He 
also  tells  some  unwritten  history  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  life  and  quotes  Mr.  Lincoln's 
view  of  Oregon,  which  was  not  very 
favorable. 

"It  is  too  far  away,"  said  Lincoln, 
•when  Mr.  Hanks  proposed  to  go  to  Ore- 
gon. "Our  country  is  new  enough  and 
the  opportunities  are  abundant  at  home. 
There  Is  no  use  to  go  to  that  out-of-the- 
•world  place." 

Mr.  Hanks  had  become  impressed  with 
the  greatness  of  Oregon's  future  from 
reading  letters  from  a  friend  who  had 
Immigrated  to  this  country  and  called 
Tinon  Lincoln  when  he  got  ready  to  start 
to  bid  him  good-bye.  Lincoln  was  then 
practicing  law  in  Decatur,  Illinois.  Lin- 
coln advised  him  not  to  come.  He  re- 
cited the  fact  that  the  country  was  al- 
most wholly  unknown;  that  the  trip  was 
hazardous,  that  it  properly  belonged  to 
a  later  generation  to  develop  Oregon. 

Hanks,  however,  refused  the  advice 
and  came  to  Oregon.  He  returned  to  the 
«ast  while  Lincoln  was  president  and 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  Ore- 
gon. The  president  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  to  be  a  United  States  marshal  or  a 
postmaster,  or  hold  some  federal  appoint- 
ment In  Oregon.  Mr.  Hanks  informed 
him  that  he  was  still  a  Demicrat  and 
did  not  care  for  an  appointment.  He 
was  at  that  time  sheriff  of  Lake  county, 
which  at  that  time  included  Klamath 
and  all  of  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  state.  He  was  elected  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  and  would  not  resign  the  of- 
fice to  accept  Republican  appointment. 

The  Hanks  family  in  Klamath  county 
IS  large.  J.  L.  Haijks!  h?.3  several  G'jns, 
all  married  and  all  with  families.  Tney 
are  all  substantial  far^ners  and  the  fore- 
most Democrats  of  /he  county.  They 
take  an  active  part'ir.  every  campaign. 
J.  L,  Hanks  was  76  ye.irs  old  last  month 
and  Is  as  strong  and  healthy  as  a  man 
of  40.  He  was  about  12  years  old  whei 
Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  his  father's 


house  to  live  and  remembers  him  well. 
He  and  Lincoln  shared  the  same  bed  for 
a  long  time. 

His  father,  John  Hanks,  assisted  Lin- 
coln in  building  the  young  lawyer's  first 
cabin  in  Illinois  and  they  engaged  in 
steamboating  together.  They  made  12 
trips  down  the  Mississippi  river  to  New 
Orleans  and   other  points. 

"When  'Uncle  Abe,'  as  we  all  called 
him  first,  came  to  our  house  he  was  a 
slender,  beardless  young  man,"  said  Mr. 
Hanks.  "He  and  my  father  were  first 
cousins  and  my  father  being  the  older 
took  'Uncle  Abe'  in  as  one  of  the  family 
and  kind  of  looked  after  him.  Public 
lands  were  plentiful  then  and  Uncle 
Abe  took  up  a  homestead.  My  father 
assisted  him  in  building  a  cabin  on  the 
place.  Meantime  he  worked  on  our  farm 
barring  the  time  that  he  and  my  father 
were  away  on  their  boating  trips. 

"It  was  while  he  was  at  our  house 
that  he  began  reading  law.  He  borrowed 
law  books  from  a  lawyer  at  the  nearest 
town  and  sat  up  at  night  long  after  the 
'  re.-^t  .-'f  thp.  fqmily  had  j;^one  '^(=■li  and 
studied.  He  and  1  slept  tOTetl.pr,  but 
T  rarely  knew  when  he  v^fin-ii  to.  bed.  I 
was  young-  and  slept  soaridly; 

"Of  course  at  that  time  we  did  not 
think  him  out  of  the  ordinary.  He  was 
a  hard  worker,  good-natured  and  was 
treated  like  the  other  members  of  the 
family  and  did  chores  about  the  place 


night  and  mornings  just  as  if  he  were 
one  q,f  the  family,.-  I  o»n-«»<ioml«:'r  uow 
iMW  painstaking  and  how  serious  he  v/as 
about  everything  '  he  undertook.  It  had 
to  be  just  right  before  he  would  consider 
it  done. 

"We  were  not  so  well  off  in  those 
days.  My  father  was  a  pioneer  and 
none  of  the  early  settlers  had  many  con- 
veniences. I  remember  that  Uncle  Abe 
had  !to  read  by  a  poor  light  often.  In 
fact, '  I  remember  that  many  times  we 
all  had  to  get  along  with  no  other  light 
than  that  made  by  blazing  pine  knots. 

"After  Uncle  Abe  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  I  remember  that  we  ware  all  proud 
of  llim  because  his  fame  soon  began 
to  spread.  I  remember  that  in  those 
days  they  had  large  circuits  in  the 
sparsely  settled  country  and  that  they 
wquld  never  hold  court  until  Uncle  Abe 
arrived.  He  was  soon  interested  on  one 
side  of  about  every  case  that  came  up, 
anja  I  remember  that  they  always  de- 
lafed  opening  court  until  his  arrival. 
Ui]cle  Abe  was  seven  years  younger  than 
my  fathctr,  but  I  remember  that  my 
fa  her  was  always  looked  up  to  for  ad- 
vice and  more  as  a  father  than  a  cousin 
of  the  president. 

'  Uncle  Abe  got  his  politics  from  his 
faiher's  side  of  the  bouse.  The  Hankses 
wsre  all  Democrats  so  far  as  we  have 
a.nf  trace  of  them,  and  all  of  their  de- 
scendants are  Democrats.  My  father 
wafe  loyal  to  the  president  all  the  way 
through,  however.  Hie  enlisted  in  the 
civil  war  at  the  age  of  59.  The  Hanks 
family  was  of  Virginia  origin,  and  the 
family  history  has  it  that  an  early  an- 
cestor, Benjamin  Hanks,  fought  under 
George  Washington." 

J.  L.  Hanks  settled  in  Douglas  county, 
Oredion,  in  1858.  He  was  married  to  Mary 
Jane\  Pardue,  at  Canyonville,  in  1861.  He 
returined  to  his  old  home  twice,  having 
made!  the  tedious  trip  by  private  con- 
veyailce  across  the  plains  each  time. 

A  c(5mparison  of  the  photographs  here- 
with presented  shows  a  striking-  resem- 
blance of  the  Hankses  to  one  another  for 
four  sener.?  f.  ons.  J.  L.  Hanks  r'lsembles 
his  father  ^ohn  most  nearly.  jJach  of 
his  two  sons  whose  portraits  are  shown, 
John  and  Jesse,  look  like  him,  and  little 
John,  now  6  years  old,  the  son  of  John 
Hanks  of  Klamath  Falls  and  the  grand- 
son of  J.  L.  Hanks,  greatly  resembles 
the  original  John  Hanks. 


SOMETIMES  election  or  appointment 
to  an  office  spoils  a  man.  He  walks 
down  the  street  with  his  head  in  the 
air.  But  a  real  man  will  be  grateful  for 
his  success.  He  will  know  his  friends  in 
the  same  old  way.  He  will  speak  to  them 
and  chat  with  them.  He  will  make  them 
feel  happy  and  pleased  at  his  progress. 
He  will  be  genuinely  the  same  courte- 
ous, sincere  person  that  he  was  before. 
Abraham  Lincoln 

was  this  latter  sort   ~  

of  man.  He  was 
humble,  born  poor, 
had'  worn  shabby 
clothing,  had  strug- 
gled hard  to  lift 
himself  up.  had  been 
crushed  to  earth 
and  risen  again.  He 
greeted  his  old 
friends  joyously,  and 
they  went  away  with 
more  power  to  be 
better  men  and  wo- 
men. Lincoln  liked 
to  help  people. 

At  a  public  recep- 
tion in  1863  with 
the  foreign  legations 
present  in  the  White 
House  there  were 
two  guests  who  could 
not  be  at  ease  in  the 
midst  of  such  splen- 
dor. An  old  farmer 

stood  just  inside  the  door  with  his  wife 
clinging  to  his  arm.  The  crowd  did  not 
notice  them,  but  the  President  saw  them. 
He  had  been  using  his  great  height  to 
peer  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  per- 
haps hoping  for  just  such  a  surprise. 
Hastily  he  excused  himself  to  a  titled 
Englishman;  then  he  hurried  toward  the 
entrance. 

"Why,  John,"  came  the  earnest  greet- 
ing, "I'm  glad  to  see  you.  I  have  not 
talked  to  you  since  you  and  I  split  rails 
for  old  Mrs.  Brown  in  Sangamon  town- 
ship back  in  1837.  How  are  you?" 

/     >  / 

The  two  men  shook  hands  in  a  warm 
reunion  after  twenty-six  years.  The 
President  greeted  the  woman  heartily 
too.  Then  the  comrade  of  Lincoln's  long- 
gone  railsplittiog  days  turned  to  his  wife. 
"Mother,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  thrilled 
voice,  "he's  just  the  same  old  Abe." 

This  was  John  Hanks,  an  uncle,  or  pos- 
sibly a  great  uncle,  of  Lincoln.  He  had 
been  a  pal  to  the  boy  who  had  moved  Into 
the  White  House  as  a  man.  He  and  John 
and  another  fellow  had  even  built  a  flat- 
boat  together. 

"We  had  three  boys,"  he  told  Lincoln, 
"and  they  all  enlisted  in  the  same  com- 
pany. John  was  killed,  Sam  was  captured 
and  died  in  prison,  and  Henry  is  in  a  hos- 
pital here.  We  had  a  little  money,  an'  I 
said:  'Mother,  we'll  go  to  Washington  an' 
see  him,  an'  while  we  are  there  we'll  go 
up  and  see  the  President.'  And  so  we  have 
come  along  up  here  to  see  you,  Abe." 

The  eyes  of  the  President  dimmed  as 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  "this  miserable 
war  will  soon  be  over."  He  said  he  wanted 
to  have  a  long  talk  with  them  after  the 


"Abraham  Lincoln."  from  a  wood  engraving  by 
Timothy  Cole.    Courtesy  of  Doll  &  Richards. 


reception;  so  he  hustled  them  into  a 
private  room  to  wait  an  hour  or  two  till 
he  could  manage  to  get  away  for  an  ex- 
tended chat  with  John  and  his  wife. 
>    /  > 

At  another  time  another  Mr.  Hanks 
came  to  Washington  to  see  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. This  was  Dennis  who  must  have 
been  a  cousin  of  Lincoln's  mother.  He 
had  chummed  v^th  him  back  in  the  early 
days,  but  since  they 

  ...  ^    had  both  grown  up 

they  had  got  out 
of  touch  with  each 
other.  Dennis  had 
come  to  Washington 
to  get  a  pardon  for 
certain  friends  then 
in  jail  because  they 
had  made  some  sort 
of  an  effort  to  aid 
the  South. 

"Is  Abe  in?"  he 
asked  the  man 
guarding  the  door  of 
the  White  House. 

"Do  you  mean  Mr. 
Lincoln?" 

"Yes,"  answered 
Dennis  Hanks.  "Is  he 
In  there?"  The  husky 
cousin  then  brushed 
the  guard  aside,  en- 
tered, and  strode 
about  till  he  found 
Lincoln. 

"Hello,  Abe!"  he  said,  their  right  hands 
gripped  together,  "how  are  you?" 

Abraham  was  pleasantly  surprised.  He 
grabbed  Dennis  Hanks  as  if  he  meant  to 
have  a  playful  scuffle.  Then  they  talked 
of  their  boyhood  and  the  days  gone  by. 
At  last  he  wanted  to  know  what  had 
caused  him  to  make  the  long  trip  to 
Washington.  And  Dennis  told  him  about 
his  friends  in  trouble. 

"I  will  grant  the  pardon,  Dennis,"  the 
President  agreed  for  old  times'  sake.  "I 
will  send  for  Mr.  Stanton.  It  is  his  busi- 
ness, but  I  think  he  will  not  like  it." 

Lincoln  well  understood  his  Secretary 
of  War  would  not  approve  such  action; 
and,  sure  enough,  Stanton  paced  up  and 
down  the  room  as  he  hurled  his  objec- 
tions. The  men  were  traitors.  They  de- 
served punishment.  The  rebellion  could 
never  be  put  down  if  everybody  were  par- 
doned. After  Stanton  had  calmed  down 
a  bit  Lincoln  quietly  requested  him  to  see 
that  the  papers  were  all  ready  on  the 
following  day. 

"Abe,"  suggested  Dennis  Hanks  as  the 
Secretary  departed,  "If  I  were  as  big  and 
ugly  as  you  are,  I  would  take  him  over 
my  knees  and  spank  him." 

/    >  / 

The  President  laughed.  No,  Stanton 
was  an  able  and  valuable  man  to  the 
nation.  It  needed  him.  Lincoln  was  more 
than  willing  to  bear  the  Secretary's  anger 
in  return  for  his  excellent  service. 

A  modest  man  Abraham  Lincoln  was. 
He  did  not  like  to  be  addressed  as  "Presi- 
dent," but  preferred  the  plain  forms  of 
"Lincoln"  or  "Mr.  Lincoln."  He  designated 
his  office  simply  as  "the  place."  His  old 
friends  from  the  West  of  that  time,  Illi- 


n5W,  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  could  be  ' 
sure  of  a  warm  welcome.  No,  the  White 
House  did  not  spoil  "Honest  Abe." 

When  an  old  acquaintance  and  his 
wife  visited  in  Washington  they  were  in- 
vited to  take  a  ride  in  the  presidential 
carriage.  Now  there  is  a  certain  etiquette 
for  such  rides.  The  men  must  wear  white 
gloves.  As  it  happened,  neither  Lincoln 
nor  his  friend  desired  to  comply  with  this 
custom;  yet  each  feared  that  the  other 
would  be  so  attired,  and  consequently 
each  prepared  to  undergo  the  incon- 
venience. 

Of  course  the  ladies  urged  the  propriety 
of  gloves.  Abraham  took  a  pair  in  his 
pocket,  and  he  meant  to  leave  the  gloves 
there  if  his  guest  appeared  without  any. 
The  Lincolns  drove  to  the  hotel.  When 
their  guests  entered  the  carriage  Lincoln 
noticed  that  his  friend  was  handsomely 
gloved.  At  the  same  time  the  friend  saw 
that  the  President  wore  no  gloves.  The 
one  tried  to  take  his  gloves  off  while  the 
other  hurried  to  put  his  on. 

>    >  / 

"No!  No!  No!"  the  friend  protested  as 
he  took  in  the  amusing  situation.  "It  is 
none  of  my  doings.  Put  up  your  gloves, 
Mr.  Lincoln." 

In  1860  after  Lincoln  was  nominated 
for  the  Presidency  a  large  room  in  the 
Illinois  State  House  was  set  apart  for  him 
to  meet  the  public.  Among  the  callers 
was  an  elderly  woman  who  knew  Lincoln, 
but  whom  at  first  he  oould  not  remember. 
She  mentioned  he  had  frequently  dined 
at  her  house  on  his  way  to  the  court 
sessions.  Then  he  recalled  that  he  had 
always  fared  well  there. 

"One  day  you  came  along  after  we  had 
finished  our  dinner,"  she  said,  "and  we 
had  eaten  up  everything  I  had  fixed.  I 
could  give  you  nothing  but  a  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk.  When  you  had  eaten  it 
you  got  up  and  told  me  it  was  good 
enough  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  There  was  a  prophetic  flavor  in 
this  incident.      Carl  Schxjrz  Lowden 
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.utograph  Lettef  of  President  Lmcoln. 

————————————  * 

Tlia  origitjal  letter,  of  which  this  is  a  photographic 
copy,  was  written  by  Abraham  Lincohi  after  his  election 
as  President.    It  waa  addressed  to  John  H^NKS.of  Mar 
lon<»  County,  Illinois,  who  was  inthnately  associated  with 
a  Chief  Mafristral^e^urAg  the  years  of  his  early 
red  with  hiio  tlio  perils  of  flat-boating, 
-  nioueor  life  in  tlio  wilderness. 

Id  of  C(Mgreu.—FremeU  Cnptn,  PkotograpKtr,  I 
9^*tkingUm  8lru{,  Botton.   
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